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accredited nationally by the Association of Theological Schools in 
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The Divine Energies in the New 
Testament 

David Bradshaw 

One of the most notable features of Eastern Orthodox theology is 
the distinction drawn by St Gregory Palamas between the divine 
essence ( ovala ) and energies ( evepyeiai ). The divine essence is 
God as he is in himself, unknowable not only to man but to any 
created intellect; the energies are God as he manifests himself and 
gives himself to be shared by creatures. It was through this distinc¬ 
tion that Palamas attempted to defend the possibility of a real 
participation in the divine life without implying or endorsing 
pantheism. Much of the debate over the distinction has centered 
on the question of its origins. Palamas always maintained that it 
was not his own invention but could be found in earlier Fathers, 
particularly the Cappadocians, St Dionysius the Areopagite and 
St Maximus the Confessor. This position has been upheld by mod¬ 
em Orthodox scholars such as Vladimir Lossky and Kallistos 
Ware. 1 Critics of the distinction have tended to maintain that 
Palamas misread these Fathers and that it was in fact of Neopla¬ 
tonic provenance. 2 In a recent work I have traced the history of 
euepyei a from Aristode all the way to Palamas. 3 In light of this his¬ 
tory it seems clear to me that the Orthodox position is correct, and 
that attempts to dismiss Palamas as outside the patristic main¬ 
stream have been misguided. 

1 Vladimir Lossky, The Mystical Theology of the Eastern Church (Crestwood, NY: SVS 
Press, 1976), 67-90; idem, The Vision of God (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1983); 
Kallistos Ware, “God Hidden and Revealed: The Apophatic Way and the Essence- 
Energies Distinction,” ECR 7 (1975): 125-36. 

2 For example, Rowan Williams, “The Philosophical Structures of Palamism,” ECR 9 
(1977): 27-44; also a number of papers published in Istina 19.3 (1974). 

3 Aristotle East and West: Metaphysics and the Division of Christendom (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2004). 
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One point deserving further attention is the extent to which the 
essence/energies distinction can be found within Scripture. Of 
course there is not in Scripture any explicit distinction between the 
divine essence {ovoid) and energy. That is no doubt why Palamas 
generally does not invoke Scripture directly in proof of the distinc¬ 
tion, although he does cite it on many subordinate points. None¬ 
theless, evepyeia and its cognates, such as evepyeiv and 
evepyrjpa, are relatively prominent in the New Testament, espe¬ 
cially in the writings of St Paul. It certainly is worth asking what 
these terms meant to Paul and how close his own understanding 
was to that of Palamas. That is my purpose in this paper. By way of 
disclaimer, I should mention that I am neither a Biblical scholar 
nor a philologist. My hope is that others with expertise in these 
areas will take these preliminary results and extend or correct them 
as necessary. 

English translations tend to obscure the significance of Paul’s 
thought regarding evepyeia by the varying ways in which they 
render the relevant terms. This was already true as far back as the 
Authorized Version (AV). There we find evepyeia rendered as 
“operation,” “power,” “virtue,” “working,” and (in one instance) 
“strong”; evepyeiv in its active forms as “living,” “had force,” 
“show forth,” “worketh,” “wrought effectually,” “was mighty,” 
“do”; in its middle/passive forms, as “worketh,” “is effectual” 
(margin: “is wrought”), “effectually worketh,” “effectual fervent.” 
The sheer variety of diction would make it difficult for an English 
reader to notice any common thread among these various occur¬ 
rences. In addition, there is little effort to link the noun and the 
verb (save in the pair “working” and “worketh”), and little distinc¬ 
tion between the active of evepyeiv and the middle/passive. More 
recent translations generally follow the lead of the AV on these 
points, although with a less rich and suggestive vocabulary. 

Such procedures would make sense if there were no reason to 
think that evepyeia and its cognates mark a topic of real thematic 
importance. In fact, however, there is considerable evidence that 
they do. One sign is that in the New Testament evepyeia and 
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evepyelv (active) are used solely of supernatural agents—God, 
Christ, the Holy Spirit, demons, or Satan. Since there was no simi¬ 
lar restriction in non-Biblical Greek or the Septuagint, one must 
ask whether we face here a deliberate policy, or at least an uncon¬ 
scious predilection, and if so what it means. The question gains 
added significance in light of the fact that evepyeladai is never 
middle—as is typically assumed in existing translations—but only 
passive. This point is easy to miss because generally no agent is 
specified; nonetheless, I shall argue that it is quite certain on philo¬ 
logical grounds. 

Once one recognizes that evepyeladai is passive, two questions 
arise. The first is that ofwho or what is the agent. It turns out, in light 
of the restricted use of evepyeia and evepyelv, that in virtually every 
case it is plausible to take the agent as God or some other supernatu¬ 
ral agent. The second question is that of the precise sense the term 
carries. To anticipate our results, evepyeladai turns out to mean not 
simply “to be carried out or performed,” but “to be made operative or 
effective.” This is important, for it means that to be evepyovpevos is 
to receive an energy. This in turn implies that evepyeia in the New 
Testament is not simply an activity or working, but an energy, and 
that evepyelv (active) means (in at least some cases) to work in away 
that imparts or activates such an energy. There is thus a substantial 
precedent in the New Testament for the understanding of the divine 
evepyeia to be found in the Greek Fathers. 

It remains to substantiate these assertions and to investigate 
their full ramifications. Let us begin by reviewing the relevant texts. 
The following are the passages of the New Testament containing 
evepyeia , with their translation in the AV. 4 

Eph 1.19-20: icai ri to virepfidMov peyedos rrjs Svvapeios 
avTov els was tovs marevovras Kara ttjv ivepyeiav rov 

4 I cite the AV because it has been so influential and because it attempts, more than 
most modern translations, to follow the Greek as closely as possible. Comparisons 
to other translations will be included where they are relevant. Except where noted, 
the Greek text is from The Greek New Testament, Third Ed. (corrected) (United 
Bible Societies, 1983). 
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Kparovs rfjs laxvos avrov. fjv evrjpyrjaev ev rq J Xptarq J 
eye t pas avrov £k vetcpojv Kal KaOtaas iv Se£tg avrov iv rots 
enovpavLOLS. 

And what is the exceeding greatness of his power to us-ward 
who believe, according to the working of his mighty power, 
which he wrought in Christ, when he raised him from the dead, 
and set him at his own right hand in the heavenly places. 

Eph3.7: oviyevrjOrjv Suzkovos Kara rrjvSopeavrfjsx<*P LT °S 
rov Oeov rfjs SoOetaijspot Kara rrjvevepyetav rfjs 8vvape(os 
avrov . 

Whereof [i.e., of the gospel] I was made a minister, according 
to the gift of the grace of God given unto me by the effectual 
working of his power. 

Eph 4.16: e£ ov nav rd adpa avvappoXoyovpevov Kal 
avp^tfiagopevov 8ta rrdarjs a<f>fjs rfjs imxoprjytas Kar 
evepyetav ev perpq) evds eKaarov pepovs rrjv av£rjatv rov 
ad par os notetrat els olKoSopfjv eavrov ev dydnrj. 

From whom [Christ] the whole body fitly joined together 
and compacted by that which every joint supplieth, according 
to the effectual working in the measure of every part, maketh in¬ 
crease of the body [i.e., the Church] unto the edifying of itself in 
love. 

Phil 3.21: os peraax r\p a rtaet rd ad pa rfjs ranetvdaecjs 
fjpdv avppop<j>ov r$ adpart rfjs Sdfrjs avrov Kara rrjv 
evepyetav rovSvvaaOat avrov Kal vnoraifai avr$ rd rravra . 

Who [i.e., Jesus Christ] shall change our vile body, that it may be 
fashioned like unto his glorious body, according to the working 
whereby he is able even to subdue all things unto himself. 

Col 1.29: els o Kal Komd ayavtCopevos fcara rrjv evepyetav 
avrov rrjv ivepyovpivrjv iv ipol ev Svvapet . 

Whereunto I also labor, striving according to his [Christ s] 
working, which worketh in me mightily. 

Col 2.12: avvra<j>evres avrd ev rq) panrtapq), ev d Kal 
avvrjyepOrjre 8ta rfjs nlaretos rfjs ivepyelas rov Oeov rov 
eyetpavros avrov eK veKpdv. 
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Buried with him in baptism, wherein also ye are risen with 
him through the faith of the operation of God, who hath raised 
him from the dead. 

2 Thess 2.9: ov eanv rj napovala mr' ivipyeiav rovZaravd 
ev Tracnj Svvdpei Kai ar\peiois mi repaaiv i/sevSovs. 

Even him, whose coming is after the working of Satan with all 
powers and signs and lying wonders. 

2 Thess 2.11: mi Sid tovto nepnei avrots o Beds ivepyeiav 
irAdvtjs els to morevaai avrovs rip i/sevSei. 

And for this cause God shall send them strong delusion, that 
they should believe a lie. 

All are from the Pauline writings, and all attribute the evepyeia in 
question to God, Christ, or Satan. Broadly speaking, they fell into 
two groups. Some speak of the evepyeia as solely divine (or 
Satanic) without simultaneously attributing it to a human agent. 
Within this group belong Eph 1.19-20 (taking Kara tt\v evepyei av 
as modifying to vwepfidAAov peyedos, etc. rather than tovs 
marevovTas) , Phil 3.21, and 2 Thess 2.9 and 11. So probably does 
Col 2.12, assuming it to be an objective genitive (feith in the opera¬ 
tion of God) rather than subjective genitive (feith which comes from 
the operation of God). 5 In the other verses there is a fusion between 
the divine evepyeia and that of its human object. This is clearest in 
Col 1.29, where Paul speaks of himself as striving in accordance with 
the evepyeia of Christ that is at work within him. Clearly Paul does 
not regard this evepyei a as abrogating or overriding his own activity; 
the two have become one, and it is precisely in this that he rejoices. 6 
Eph 3.7 likewise couples Pauls own labors with the divine evepyeia , 
although here what is at work within him is not precisely the 
evepyeia but the grace given in accordance with the evepyeia. 
Eph 4.16 broadens this synergistic understanding of Gods activity 

5 See J. B. Lightfoot, St Pauls Epistles to the Colossians and to Philemon , revised edition 
(London: Macmillan, 1890), 185, which points out that “the genitive after mans 
more commonly describes the object than the source of the faith” (citing Rom 3.22, 
26, Gal 3.22, Eph 3.12, Phil 1.27, 3.9, 2, and 2 Thess 2.13). 

6 This is clear from the context, particularly verse 24. 
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to the Church as a whole. The “effectual working” in each part of 
the body is that of a human being, a member of the body of Christ; 
yet it is also that of Christ himself, the head of the body, from 
whom the whole body receives its growth. 7 

So far there is nothing in these statements to prevent us from 
taking evepyeia simply as operation or working. Yet two points 
should give us pause. One is the close coupling of evepyeia to 
Svvapis in Eph 1.19 and 3.7, and more indirectly in Phil 3.21 
(through the linkage to Svvaodai) and Col 1.29 (through the 
adverbial phrase ev Svvdpei). The AV translators render Svvapig 
by “power.” That is correct as far as it goes, yet if the word only 
meant power there would be little reason to couple the two terms so 
frequently. “Working of his power” says nothing not already said 
by “his working.” Could there be here an echo of the Aristotelian 
contrast between evepyeia as actuality and Svvapig as potential¬ 
ity? That would not erase the opposition of working with power, 
but enrich it, for a working (or operation) is itself a kind of actual¬ 
ity, and a power a kind of potentiality. The purpose of coupling the 
two terms would be to present the evepyeia as not merely an oper¬ 
ation, but the active expression of a native potency, the open mani¬ 
festation of something already implicit within the one who acts. 

This suggestion gains strength from the second point, the cou¬ 
pling of evepyeia with evepyeiv in Eph 1.19-20 and evepyeiaQai 
in Col 1.29. The precise meaning of these phrases will become 
clearer once we have taken a look at the two verbal forms. For the 
moment let us only note the rarity of these expressions. In my own 
study of evepyeia in Greek literature I found only one instance of 
it occurring as a cognate accusative prior to Paul, or for that matter 
in non-Christian literature afterward. 8 Even supposing there are 
some that I have missed, Pauls language here is extremely unusual 
and was surely chosen with deliberate intent. There must be more 

7 See also the close parallel at Col 2.19. 

8 The one instance is Philo Abr 155. By contrast this construction is relatively com¬ 
mon in Christian literature, which of course was written under Pauline influence 
(e.g., Origen Cels 7.53; Basil Ep 38.4, Spir 16.39). 
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to it than the redundancy of saying that a working is “wrought” 
(Eph 1.20) or “worketh” (Col 1.29). At a minimum, if we bear in 
mind the dual meaning of evepyeia as operation and actuality, 
then ivijpyrjaev in Eph 1.20 would mean “made actual” (as well as 
“wrought”) and euepyovpevrjv in Col 1.29 would mean “is being 
made actual” (as well as “worketh”). I do not think that this 
exhausts their meaning, but it is a step in the right direction. 

Let us now consider the verbal forms. The occurrences of 
evepyelv (active) are as follows: 

Mt 14.2 (= Mk 6.14): Kal elnev rots naialv ovtov, Ovtos 
ianv Tmdwjjs 6 pannarijs'avros ljyepdr] and t<Sv veKp&v 
Kal Sia tovto al Svvdpeis ivepyovmv in avrtp. 

[Herod] said unto his servants, This is John the Baptist; he is 
risen from the dead; and therefore mighty works do shew forth 
themselves in him [margin: are wrought by him]. 

1 Cor 12.6: Kal Siaipeaeis ivepyrjpdTuv elaiv, 6 Si avros 
Qeos, 6 ivepyau ra navra iu namv. 

And there are diversities of operation, but the same God 
which worketh all in all. 

1 Cor 12.10-11: aXXio Si ivepyrjpara Swapeav, aXXq> [<5e] 
npo<t>r}Tela, aXXqj [5e] SiaKpioeis nuevparav, ire pip yivt) 
yXtoaooju, aXXip Si ipprjveia yX&iaacSf navra Si ravra 
ivepyei to ev Kal to aiird nvevpa, Siaipovv IStq imoTip 
Ka0d>s povXerat. 

To another the working of miracles; to another prophecy; to 
another discerning of spirits; to another divers kinds of tongues; 
to another the interpretation of tongues; But all these worketh 
that one and the selfsame Spirit, dividing to every man severally 
as he will. 

Gal 2.8: 6 ydp ivepyijaas 1 nirpq) eis dnooToXrjv rfjs 
nepiropfjs ivijpyqaev Kal ipol els rd eOvr}. 

For he that wrought effectually in Peter to the apostleship of 
the circumcision, the same was mighty in me toward the 
Gentiles. 
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Gal 3.5: 6 ovv emxopryy&u vplv rd nvevpa Kai evepyfov 
Svvapetg ev vplv 9 e£epya)v vopov fj e^aKofjg morels; 

He therefore that ministereth to you the Spirit, and worketh 
miracles among you, doeth he it by the works of the law, or by 
the hearing of faith? 

Eph 1.11: ev $ Kai eKArjpcoOrjpev npooptaOevreg Kara 
npoOeaiv rov rd navra evepyovvrog Kara rfjv fiovAfjv rod 
OeArjparog avrov . 

In whom [Christ] also we have obtained an inheritance, being 
predestinated according to the purpose of him who worketh all 
things after the counsel of his own will. 

Eph 1.20: fjv evr\pyr\aev ev rq> XpiarQ eyeipag avrov €K 
veKptSv Kai KaOioag ev Segiq avrov ev rolg enovpavLoig . 

[The working of God’s mighty power] Which he [God] 
wrought in Christ when he raised him from the dead, and set 
him at his own right hand in the heavenly places. 

Eph 2.2: ev alg nore nepienarijaare Kara rdv alaiva rov 
Koopov rovrov, Kara rdv apxovra rfjg e£ovalag rov aepog, 
rov rrvevparog rov vvv evepyovvrog ev rolg violg rfjg 
aweiOeLag. 

Wherein in time past ye walked according to the course of 
this world, according to the prince of the power of the air, the 
spirit that now worketh in the children of disobedience. 

Phil 2.12-13: " Qare , ayanr]roL pov, KaOcog navrore vnrj- 
Kovaare, prj a>g ev rfj napovoig pov povov aAAa vvv noXAco 
paAAov ev rfj anovaig pov, pera cfrofiov Kai rpopov rrjv 
eavrcov aoirrjpLav Karepya^eaOe * Oedg yap ear tv 6 ivepycHv 
ev vplv Kai rd OeAetv Kai rd evepyelv vnep rfjg evSoKtag. 

Wherefore, my beloved, as ye have always obeyed, not as in 
my presence only, but now much more in my absence, work out 
your own salvation with fear and trembling. For it is God which 
worketh in you both to will and to do of his good pleasure. 

Again we notice evepyelv receiving emphasis by repetition (Phil 
2.13) or by its coupling to a cognate {evepyrjpara in 1 Cor 12.6 
and 10-11, evepyeta in Eph 1.19-20). We also notice that all its 
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occurrences pertain to the action of God or other supernatural 
agents. The AV translation of Mt 14.2 somewhat obscures this 
point, as do most modern translations, which generally render the 
relevant phrase “powers (or, miraculous powers) are at work in 
him.” This rendering fails to capture the sense of guilt and fear in 
Herod’s pronouncement. (To imply such a sense is surely why, in 
both Matthew and Mark, the pronouncement is immediately fol¬ 
lowed by the story of the beheading of John.) I would suggest that 
the Svvapeis feared by Herod are not just impersonal powers, but 
spiritual beings, and that one should render the phrase “demonic 
powers are at work in him.” 9 Not only does this way of taking the 
verse better fit the context, it also brings this passage into line with 
the others, where the subject of evepyelv is always a personal 
being. 

The restriction of both evepyeia and evepyelv to spiritual 
beings is best understood in light of another point we have already 
noted, the role of synergy. Within the present group of passages we 
find both demonic synergy (Mt 14.2; Eph 2.2) and godly synergy 
(1 Cor 12.6, 11; Gal 2.8, 3.5; Phil 2.12-13). Perhaps the reason 
that evepyeia and evepyelv are restricted to spiritual agents is 
that—unlike, say, voirjmg and noielv, or Spapa and Spav —these 
terms are particularly well-suited to express what occurs when the 
activity of one agent becomes that of another. Such flexibility was 
already implicit within their origins in Aristotle, for whom the 
divine evepyeia is not God’s alone but pervades and structures the 
entire cosmos. 10 During the Hellenistic era the evepyeia of God or 
the gods came to be seen as a kind of force or power that gives 
expression to the personal will of its source. 11 Naturally, in light of 
divine omnipotence, such a force can operate within the human 

9 Here I follow Kenneth W. Clark, “The Meaning of ENEPTEQ and KA TAPTEO in 
the New Testament,” JBL 54 (1935): 93-101. For this meaning of the word see 
Rom 8.38,1 Cor 15.24, Eph 1.21,1 Pet 3.22; cf. Walter Bauer et al.,>4 Greek-Eng- 
lish Lexicon of the New Testament and Other Early Christian Literature , trans. from 
the Sixth edition (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2000), s.v. Svvafu s* 6. 

10 See. Aristotle East and West, 24-44. 

11 Ibid., 55-56. 
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heart as well as in the external world. The first steps toward recog¬ 
nizing this explicitly were taken within Alexandrian Judaism. 
Pseudo-Aristeas attributes the success of human oratory to the 
evepyeia of God, and the Wisdom of Solomon describes the 
divine Wisdom active within holy souls as the “unspotted mirror of 
the evepyeia of God.” 12 Nonetheless, in the Septuagint there is no 
unique association between evepyeia or evepyeiv and spiritual 
agents, for these terms are also used in reference to material objects, 
human beings, and the natural elements. 13 The same is true in 
Philo of Alexandria and within pagan literature of the same 
period. 14 

To reserve evepyeia and evepyeiv solely for the activity of spiri¬ 
tual agents was an innovation of the New Testament, and particu¬ 
larly of Paul. That it made its mark on the early Church can be seen 
by a glance at the Church Fathers. Of the twelve occurrences of 
these terms in the Apostolic Fathers, all refer to supernatural activ¬ 
ity. In First Clement God makes manifest the everlasting structure 
of the world by his operations (Si a t&v evepyovpeviov)}^ In the 
Epistle of Barnabas prophecies are performed ( evepyovpeva ) by 
God, and Satan is referred to simply as “the active one” (o 
evepyeiv )} 6 The Shepherd of Hernias presents human character 
traits, both good and evil, as evepyeiai of the angel of righteous¬ 
ness and the angel of wickedness that accompany every man. 17 In 
Justin Martyr evepyeiv is virtually a technical term for the activity 
of demons, being used thus seventeen times (including seven in its 
passive forms). 18 Justin uses evepyeia exclusively of supernatural 

12 Ps.-Aristeas, Letter to Philocrates , 266; Wis 7.26; cf. Aristotle East and West , 55,120. 

13 SeeNurn 8.24,Prov21.6,31.12,1 Esdr2.20, Wis7.17,13.4,15.11,16.17,18.22. 
For cases where God is the agent see Is 41.4, Wis 7.26,2 Macc 3.29,3 Macc 4.21, 
5.12, 5.28. 

14 Set Aristotle East and West, 51-64. 

15 First Clement 60.1. 

16 Epistle of Barnabas 1.7, 2.1. 

17 Shepherd ofHermas Mand 5.1.7, 5.2.1,6.1.1, 6.2.2, 6.2.6; cf. Vis 3.8.3. 

18 1 Apol 5.13, 5.15,12.19, 26.5, 26.16, 62.2, 62.5, 63.24, 64.2; 2Apol 8.7, 8.10, 
12.9; Dial7 .19,18.10,78.32,78.53,79.31. Two other occurrences refer to the ac- 
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agents—four times of demons, once of God, and once of Christ. 19 
Athenagoras (in the Legatio) and Theophilus similarly restrict both 
terms to the activity of God, demons, or idols, which they regard as 
demons under another name. 20 In Clement and Origen there is not 
quite such an absolute restriction, since both authors also use 
evepyeia in paraphrasing various doctrines of the Stoics; nonethe¬ 
less their predominant usage retains an association with God or 
other supernatural powers. 21 It was in keeping with this usage that 
6 evepyovpevos became a technical term for one possessed of 
demons. 22 Throughout all these authors signs of Pauline influence 
are to be found, not only in the restricted use of evepyeia and 
evepyeiv, but also in their synergistic orientation. Both terms are 
used mainly (although not exclusively) for cases where the activities 
of spiritual agents and human beings coalesce—whether in the 
demonic inspiration of magicians, idolaters, and the possessed, or 
in the divine inspiration of prophets and apostles. 

Clearly all of this is not without importance for the interpretation 
of the passages we have cited. Before attempting to draw any conclu¬ 
sions, however, let us first consider evepyeiv in its middle/passive 
forms. The New Testament occurrences are as follows: 

tivity of men inspired by demons (1 Apol 23.12,54.7); only one is to a wholly non¬ 
supernatural agent ( Dial 27.34). Line numbers are as in Justin Martyr, Apologiae 
Pro Christianis , ed. Miroslav Marcovich (Berlin and New York: Walter De Gruyter, 
1994); idem, Dialogus cum Tryphone (Berlin and New York: Walter De Gruyter, 
1997). 

19 1 Apol44. 35, 54.3, 60.7; 2Apol7.\5\ Dial35A0 , 39.30. 

20 Athenagoras Leg 10.10, 19, 18.6, 23.5, 25.26, 39, 26.6 (evepyeia)-, 9.7, 10.22, 
23.2, 7-9, 26.14, 26, 31 (evepyeiv)', Theophilus Autol 1.3.9 (evepyeia), 1.4.4, 
1.13.20,2.8.59,2.28.25,2.29.11 (evepyeiv). Line numbers are as in Athenagoras, 
Legatio Pro Christianis , ed. Miroslav Marcovich (Berlin and New York: Walter De 
Gruyter, 1990) and Theophilus of Antioch, AdAutolycum, ed. Miroslav Marcovich 
(Berlin and New York: Walter De Gruyter, 1995). By contrast, Athenagoras’ De 
resurrectione uses evepyeiv solely of non-supernatural agents, perhaps reflecting a 
difference in genre. 

21 See Aristotle East and West , 124-26, with further examples in G. W. H. Lampe, A 
Patristic Greek Lexicon (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1961), s.v. evepyea ). 

22 Lampe, s.v. evepyia B.3(a). The earliest example cited is from Athanasius’ Life of 
Antony . 
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Rom 7.5: ore yap rfpev ev rfj vapid, ra naOrjpara r&v 
apapnGv ra 8ia rod vopov evrjpyeiro ev rotspeXeaiv fjptiv, 
eig rd Kap7TO<f>opfj(rai rip Oavarcp. 

For when we were in the flesh, the motions of sin, which were 
by the law, did work in our members to bring forth death. 

2 Cor 1.6 (Textus Receptus): elre 8e OXifiopeQa, vnep rfjg 
vfiojv napaKXrfaews Kal aoirrjpiag, rtfs evepyovpevrjg ev 
vnopovfj rSvavrcov TraOrjpdrojv(5vKal rjpeig naaxopev eire 
napaKaXovpeOa vnep rfjg vpQv napaKXrjaecog Kal crarrjpLag. 

And whether we be afflicted, it is for your consolation and sal¬ 
vation, which is effectual [margin: is wrought] in the enduring 
of the same sufferings which we also suffer: or whether we be 
comforted, it is for your consolation and salvation. 

2 Cor 1.6 (UBS/RSV): elre 8e OXifiopeOa, vnep rfjg vpSv 
napaKXrjaews Kal aojrrjplag' elre napaKaXovpeOa, vnep rfjg 
vpSv napaKXrjaeus rfjg evepyovpevr)$ ev vnopovfj r&v avr&v 
naOrjpdrajv cov Kal ffpelg naaxopev. 

If we are afflicted, it is for your comfort and salvation; and if 
we are comforted, it is for your comfort, which you experience 
when you patiendy endure the same sufferings that we suffer. 

2 Cor 4.12: cocrre 6 Odvarog ev r\plv evepyeTrai, 7 ) 8e Cut) ev 
vpTv. 

So then death worketh in us, but life in you. 

Gal 5.6: ev yap XpLarfilrfcrov ovre nepiropij tl lax vet ovre 
cLKpofivarta aXXd mans 8 l ’ dydnrjg evepyovpevrj . 

For in Jesus Christ neither circumcision availeth anything, 
nor uncircumcision; but faith which worketh by love. 

Eph 3.20: Tip 8e Svvapevcp vnep navra notfjaaL vnep- 
eKnepujaov G)v alrovpeOa rj voovpev Kara rrjv Svvapuv rrjv 
evepyovpevTjv ev fjplv. 

Now unto him that is able to do exceeding abundandy above 
all that we ask or think, according to the power that worketh 
in us. 

Col 1.29: els 0 Kal KonicS aycoviCopevog Kara rrjv ivepyeiav 
avrov rrjv evepyovpevrjv ev epol ev 8vvdpet. 
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Whereunto I also labour, striving according to his working, 
which worketh in me mightily. 

1 Thess 2.13: Kal 8ia rovro Kal fjpels evxapiarovpev tg> 6e$ 
aSiaXeiTrr^s, on napaXafiovresXoyov aKof\s nap ’ fjpcjv rov 
Qeov £8e£aa0e ov Xoyov avQpwmov aXXa Ka0a>$ eariv aXTjOcos 
Xoyov Qeov, os* fcai evepyelrai ev vplv tols marevovau v. 

For this cause also we thank God without ceasing, because, 
when ye received the word of God which ye heard of us, ye re¬ 
ceived it not as the word of men, but as it is in truth, the word of 
God, which effectually worketh also in you that believe. 

2 Thess 2.7: rd yap pvanjpioiv rj8r) evepyelrai rrjs avopias’ 
povov 6 Karexuv apn €G)$ £k peaov yei/rjrai . 

For the mystery of iniquity already doth work: only he who 
now letteth will let, until he be taken out of the way. 

Jas 5.16: egopoXoyelvQe ovu aXXrjXoLs rds* apaprias Kai 
evxeaOe vnep aXXrjXwv onus laOfjre. noXv icrxvei Serais 
Sirniov evepyovpevrj. 

Confess your faults one to another, and pray for one another, 
that ye may be healed. The effectual fervent prayer of a righ¬ 
teous man availeth much. 

Again we find that all save one are from the Pauline writings. Oth¬ 
erwise it is difficult to detect a common pattern. Taking the verses 
as translated by the AV, the subject of evepyelaQai is variously 
comfort (or salvation), death, faith, power, the divine evepyeia , 
the word of God, the 4 mystery of iniquity,” and prayer. About all 
these have in common is that they are impersonal entities. There 
certainly is not the same restriction to spiritual beings as with the 
active form. 

Or is there? The AV assumes (with the exception of one marginal 
rendering) that evepyelaQai in all of these passages is middle. The 
same is true of most contemporary translations. 23 No doubt this 
choice is motivated by the fact that none of the passages specifies an 

23 Two translations give marginal renderings of Gal 5.6 that take evepyov\ievT} as pas¬ 
sive (“made effective,” RSV; “inspired by,” NEB). Otherwise the dominant transla- 
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active agent, one by whom the verb as passive is performed. On the 
other hand, the middle is also not unproblematic, for it leaves us 
with the puzzle of why Paul would use evepyeia and evepyelv in 
its active form with programmatic consistency (and frequently 
with emphasis) while remaining indifferent to evepyeiodai. 

A closer look also reveals several cases where the middle fails to 
yield a good sense. We have already noticed the inadequacy of ren¬ 
dering the emphatic cognate accusative in Col 1.29 as “working 
which worketh.” In two other verses, 2 Cor 1.6 and Jas 5.16, the 
AV is driven by the difficulty of finding a satisfactory middle ren¬ 
dering to translate €vepyovpevr)(g) as “effectual” (or “effectual fer¬ 
vent”)—that is, to take it as a synonym for it'epyijs'. This is not 
wholly mistaken, for, as I shall argue, being euepyovpevr] implies 
being evepytfs. Nonetheless, the two terms are not simply equiva¬ 
lent, for one is a participle and the other an adjective. At 2 Cor 1.6 
most contemporary translations reject the AVs approach, but 
themselves do little better. They speak of comfort “which you expe¬ 
rience” (RSV), “supporting you in patiently bearing” (Jerusalem), 
“which produces in you patient endurance” (NIV), or even “to 
bring you ... strength to face with fortitude” (NEB). These are 
paraphrases that make no effort to come to grips with Paul’s actual 
language. Jas 5.16 is even more troublesome, for the placement of 
iuepyovpeur} at the end of the sentence clearly marks it as a point 
of emphasis. Among contemporary translations we find that the 
prayer of a righteous man “has great power in its effects” (RSV), 
“works very powerfully” (Jerusalem), and “is powerful and effec¬ 
tive” (NIV, NEB). In other words, they combine the AVs “effec¬ 
tual fervent” and “availeth much” into a single phrase, but without 
offering anything new on the meaning of evepyovpevri. 

Based on internal evidence, then, there are reasons to pause 
before accepting that evepyeladai is middle. Can external evi¬ 
dence help decide the question? In fact it produces two points 

tion is “at work,” with occasional variants such as “expressing itselp (Gal 5.6, NIV) 

and “fertilized” (Rom 7.5, Jerusalem). 
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which, taken together, show that the middle is not simply awkward 
but can be decisively excluded. The first is that evepyeioOai in 
extra-Biblical literature is always passive. The second is that it is 
uniformly taken as passive in these verses by the Church Fathers. 
Although both points have been made in the specialist scholarship, 
their significance does not seem to have been sufficiently recog¬ 
nized, as can be seen from the continuing prevalence of the middle 
in English translations. Some amplification is therefore in order. 

That evepyeioQai in extra-Biblical literature is always passive 
was first observed around the turn of the last century (apparently 
independently) by Joseph B. Mayor and J. Axmitage Robinson. 24 
In support they cite copious examples from Aristode, Polybius, the 
Septuagint, Josephus, the Epistle of Barnabas, Justin Martyr, and 
Clement of Alexandria. I have performed a computer search and 
confirmed this result from other sources up through the second 
century AD. 25 Robinson also adduces as further evidence that the 
aorist when found is the passive iurjpyrfdrjv, not the middle 
et'rjpyijaap rju, and that the middle/passive form of the closely par¬ 
allel verb apyelv (to be idle) is in fact passive ( apyeloQai , to be left 
idle). To this we may add the interesting point that in Galen o 
evepy&v is the surgeon, 6 evepyovpevos the patient. 26 

The accumulated force of such evidence seems to me incontro- 

24 Joseph B. Mayor, The Epistle of St James: The Greek Text with Introduction, Notes, 
and Comments (London and New York: Macmillan, 1892), 177-79; J. Armitage 
Robinson, St Pauls Epistle to the Ephesians: A Revised Text and Translation with Ex¬ 
position and Notes (London and New York: Macmillan, 1903), 244-47. Both works 
have been frequendy reprinted. 

25 The most significant passages (besides those cited by Mayor and Robinson) are 
Stoicorum veterumfragmenta (ed. Von Arnim), 3.473,495; Philo Cher 14,15, Worse 
104, Spec Laws 1.340; Apocalypsis Esdrae quarta (ed. Denis), fragment d; Pseudo- 
Aristeas To Philocrates 78; Longinus Subl 26.3; Irenaeus Haer 1.9.3; Arius 
Didymus, Liber dephilosophorumsectis (ed. Mullach), 58; Alexander of Aphrodisias, 
In metaphysica (ed. Hayduck), 354, and Defato (ed. Bruns), 205-6. Arius Didymus 
and Alexander (in the first passage cited) make explicit contrasts which clearly show 
that they assume their readers will recognize iuepyeiaBai as passive. 

26 H. G. Liddell, Robert Scott, and H. S. Jones, A Greek-English Lexicon , Ninth edi¬ 
tion (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1968), s.v. iuepyeo) IV. 
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vertible. It is true that the Greek-English Lexicon of Liddell and 
Scott and the Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament and Other 
Early Christian Literature, of Bauer, Gingrich, and Danker do rec¬ 
ognize a middle sense. Upon examination, however, the evidence 
they offer is ambiguous. Liddell and Scott cite only “Ep. Rom. 7.5, 
al. ”—that is, the very verses of the New Testament that are in ques¬ 
tion. Bauer offers more detail, citing four supposed examples of the 
middle in extra-Biblical literature. The first is rd Tfjs noXiopidas 
evripyeiro from Diodorus Siculus, which Bauer translates “the 
siege went into effect,’ ‘began.’” To take the verb as passive (“the 
siege was begun”) makes equally good sense, so this passage is neu¬ 
tral as evidence. 27 The second example is rd Si dacopara del 
ivepyeirai at CorpusHermeticum 12.11. Taken in context evepy- 
elrai here must in fact be passive, and it is so rendered in the stan¬ 
dard French and English translations. 28 Finally Bauer cites two pas¬ 
sages from the Apostolic Fathers that we have already touched 
upon briefly. First Clement 60.1 and Epistle of Barnabas 1.7. The 
first gives us rd evepyovpeva, translated by Bauer as “the forces at 
work,” but by Lightfoot and Lampe as “operations,” i.e., acts per¬ 
formed. 29 The second gives us rd Kad ’ exctcrra fiXenovres ivep- 
yovpern, translated by Bauer as “we see how one thing after the 
other works itself out,” but by Lightfoot as “seeing each of these 
things severally coming to pass,” and classified by Lampe as pas¬ 
sive. 30 It is also worth noting that Lampe, who surely knows the 


27 It is taken as passive in the Loeb translation by C. H. Oldfather (Diodorus Siculus, 
The Library of History [London and Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 
1950]), 13.85.2. Note also the nearly identical phrase at 20.95.5, rendered by 
Oldfather “the siege was actively resumed.” These are the only instances of 
evepyeiaQai in Diodorus. 

28 See A. D. Nock and A. J. Festugifcre, Corpus Hermeticum, Second edition (Paris: Les 
Belles Lettres, I960), vol. 1, 178, “ils sont toujours agis”; Brian P. Copenhaver, 
Hermetica (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1992), 45, “the incorporeals 
are always acted upon.” Bauer may have been misled here by the older (and notori¬ 
ously unreliable) translation of Walter Scott, which does take the verb as middle. 

29 The Apostolic Fathers, ed. and trans. J. B. Lightfoot and J. R. Harmer (London: 
Macmillan, 1891), 83; Lampe, s.v. evepyeo) B2. 

30 The Apostolic Fathers, 269; Lampe, s.v. iuepyeo) B3. 
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patristic literature as well as anyone, gives only active and passive 
senses in his long entry on evepyea. 

The second argument in favor of taking evepyeladai as passive 
is the testimony of the Church Fathers. From the Ante-Nicene era 
there are only a few hints suggesting how the verses containing 
ivepyeiadciL were interpreted, but they confirm that it was 
assumed to be passive. Clement of Alexandria, in discussing the rel¬ 
ative merits of spoken and written discourse, asks: “If, then, both 
proclaim the Word—the one by writing, the other by speech—are 
not both then to be approved, making, as they do, faith active by 
love ( evepyov rr\v morivSia rfjs dydnrjs' TTevoiripevoi)?”* 1 This 
is clearly an allusion to Gal 5.6, with faith viewed not as acting 
through love but as being made active by love. Tertullian in translat¬ 
ing the same verse renders ST dydmjs euepyovpeur] as per dilect- 
ionemperfici? 2 He similarly translates 8ia tov vopov evqpyelro in 
Rom 7.5 as per legem efficiebanturP 

Among later Fathers, the most illuminating for our purposes is 
St John Chrysostom. Several passages indicate not only that he 
took ivepyetadcu as passive, but that he assumed his audience 
would do so as well. The first is in Homily 12 on Romans. 
Chrysostom comments that Paul, in describing the “motions of 
sin” (Rom 7.5), “did not say, ‘which the members wrought,’ but 
which were wrought in the members,’ to show that the origin of 
wickedness is from elsewhere, from the thoughts which act, not 
from the members which are acted upon.” 34 Clearly Chrysostom 
here takes iisqpyeiro as passive, the active agent being sinful 
thoughts. A similar assumption can be observed in Homily 2 on 2 
Corinthians. Commenting on the phrase, TrapaKXrfaeoiS ... nda- 
Xopeu (1.6), Chrysostom writes: 

31 Strom 1.1.4 (GCS 12, 4.25-26), trans. Ante-Nicene Fathers (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Eerdmans, 1986), vol. 2, 299-300. 

32 Marc 5.4.11 (CCSL 1, 674). 

33 Mon 13.2 (CCSL 2, 1248). 

34 Ovk elnev, d ivrjpyei ra peXr\ t a XX' a ivrjpyeTro iv rots peXecnv f}i±&v Seucvvs 
€T€pG)0ev ovaav rrjs irovrjplas rqu dpxtf 1 ', and tuv evepyovi/ruv Xoyiap&v, ovk 
and 7w ev€pyovp.€V(i)v peX&v. (PG 60.498) 
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Your salvation is then more especially put into action, that is dis¬ 
played, increased, heightened, when it possesses endurance, 
when it suffers and bears all things nobly. So the activity 
[ivepyeia, perhaps “actuality”] of salvation does not consist in 
doing evil but in suffering evil. And he did not say, “which works” 
but “which is wrought,” to show that, along with their own readi¬ 
ness, grace contributed much by working within them. 35 

Here again Chrysostom clearly takes evepyovpevrjs 1 as passive. 
The active agent he identifies as divine grace. 

There is also an interesting passage where, although evepy- 
eladai is not found in the Biblical text, Chrysostom comments on 
its absence. Discussing the statement that “all these [spiritual gifts] 
worketh ( ivepyet ) that one and the selfsame Spirit” (1 Cor 12.11), 
Chrysostom considers how it might be interpreted by one who 
denies the divinity of the Holy Spirit. 

But it will be said, “he does it actuated ( evepyeirai ) by God.” Nay, 
he nowhere says this, but you feign it. For when he says [of the Fa¬ 
ther], “who works (evepyei) all in all” (v. 6), he says this concerning 
men; you will hardly say that among those men he numbers the 
Spirit, even if you were manifestly doting and in madness. For be¬ 
cause he has said “through the Spirit” (v. 8), that you might not sup¬ 
pose this word “through” to denote inferiority or being actuated 
(evepyeirai), he adds that the Spirit acts (ivepyet), not is actuated 
(evepyeirai), and acts “as he will,” not as he is bidden. 36 

Clearly this argument hinges on the contrast of ivepyet as active 
and evepyeirai as passive. If Chrysostom even suspected that his 
audience might suppose evepyeirai to be middle, he would have 
had to pose the argument in different terms. 37 

35 Ovtcj Srj Kai rf aorTjpia vpQu rdre evepyeirai peiCduus, rovrean, Sebcwrai, 
avferai, emreiverai, orau imopourju ixTI* oral / ndcrxxi KCtL yevvaLug airavra 
<t>epQ. v Apa ivepyeia aairrjpiag, ov rd noietv team, aAAa to ndaxeiv kok&s. Kai 
ovKehre , Tfjg ivepyovaris, aAAa, Tfjg ivepyovpeirqs, SeiKvvg on pera rfjs avrav 
npoQvpLas Kai 77 x<*P l S TroAXa eloefapev evepyovoa ev avrols. (PG 61.392) 

36 Homilies on 1 Corinthians 29.6 (PG 61.245-46). 

37 The same is true of a similar argument (directed against the theory that the Holy Spirit 
is an iuepyeia of the Father) put forward by St Gregory Nazianzen, Or 31.6. 
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Later commentators exhibit the same tendency. St Cyril of Alexan¬ 
dria, commenting on Rom 7.5, asks rhetorically if it means that the 
motions of sin were brought in (eiaeKOfiiadrj) by the Law; he answers 
that it would be absurd to think that these motions, which are 
opposed to the Law, are moved to action {laveioOai wpog evepyeiav ) 
by the Law. 38 Here both question and answer assume that evqpyeiro 
is passive. Commenting on the same verse, Gennadius of Constanti¬ 
nople explains evppyeiTo as meaning “rendered active by us (vcf) ’ 
fjpwir euepyovpeua ).” 39 The Blessed Theophylact emphasizes that 
the verse teaches not that our members themselves worked (imjpyet) 
evil, but that the motions of sin were “rendered active on the part of 
our soul {ivqpyeiTai napa rfjg ipvxfjs)” 40 The only apparent excep¬ 
tion I have found is a comment of Oecumenius of Trikka on 1 Thess 
2.13. He contrasts what is meant by saying that the word of God 
euepyel —“that is, manifests its own power, perhaps through certain 
signs”—with what is meant by saying that it evepyelrai —“that is, 
increases (or causes growth, av£ei) throughout your life.” 41 The ques¬ 
tion is which of the two meanings to assign to av£ei. If it means 
“causes growth” then euepyeirm would be middle, whereas if it 
means “increases” this is much less dear. Unfortunately the comment 
is too brief to admit of any dear decision. 

Aside from Rom 7.5, the verse that received the most sustained 
attention was Jas 5.16. Maximus the Confessor devotes one of his 
Questions to Thalassius to the meaning of evepyovpevr) in this verse. 
His answer is worth quoting at length: 


38 CyrilliArchiepiscopiAlexandrini in D. Joannis Evangelium, ed. P. E. Pusey (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1872), vol. 3, 195. 

39 Pauluskommentare aus der Griechischen Kirche , ed. Karl Staab (Munster: 
Aschendorff, 1984), 369.14-15. The unanimity on this point is also illustrated by 
St John of Damascus, who simply quotes the words of Chrysostom (PG 95.492A). 

40 Exposition of Romans (PG 124.420D). His comment on Gal 5.6 is compatible with 
either reading: he takes it as meaning a faith “that must needs show itself active and 
living {opelAovaa del ei^epyrjg xal (&oa SeiKvvaOat.) because of love for Christ” 
(PG 125.1012B). 

41 Pauluskommentare, 456.6-8 (= PG 119.72C). 
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There are two ways in which the prayer of a righteous man is 
evepyovpevr\. The first is when the one praying does so by offering 
to God works done according to his commandments. Then the 
prayer is not just a matter of words, rendered idle {apyfjv) and in¬ 
substantial by being uttered meaninglessly with the empty echo of 
the tongue, but effective [evepyov) and living and inspired with 
the ways of the commandments. For the real subsistence of prayer 
and supplication is the fiilfillment of the commandments by vir¬ 
tue. This makes the prayer of a righteous man mighty and capable 
of doing all things, being activated (ivepyovpew]) by the com¬ 
mandments. The second way is when the person who asks for the 
prayers of the righteous man performs the works of prayer, setting 
rigfit his former life and making the prayer of the righteous man 
mighty by his own noble conversion. 42 
Maximus, like Chrysostom before him, gives no indication that the 
verb might possibly be middle. He goes on to cite the rebuke of Sam¬ 
uel for praying for Saul (1 Sam 16.1) and the commandment to Jere¬ 
miah not to pray for the people of Jerusalem (Jer. 7.16) as evidence 
that even the prayers of a righteous man are of no effect when not 
accompanied by repentance. Thus he shows some preference for the 
latter of the two explanations, although without decisively excluding 
the former. 43 Later Byzantine commentators follow him closely. 
Cramers catena simply quotes his entire explanation, whereas 
“Oecumenius” and Matthaei s scholiast give only the second alterna¬ 
tive, explaining that euepyovpem} means “assisted {owepyovpevri) 
by the intention and action of the one in need.” 44 


42 Question to Thalassius 57 (CCSG 22, 23); translation adapted from Gerald Bray, 
Ancient Christian Commentary on Scripture , vol. 11 (Downers Grove, IL: Inter- 
Varsity Press, 2000), 61. 

43 Note also Questions to Thalassius 33, where Maximus (evidently alluding to Gal 5.6) 
identifies the kingdom of God with nCaris evepyovfievjj rats' Oelais evroXais 
(CCSG 7, 229). 

44 Matthaei’s scholiast as cited in James Hardy Ropes, A Critical andExegetical Com¬ 
mentary on the Epistle of St James (New York: Scribners, 1916), 310. For the com¬ 
mentary by an unknown author (attributed to Oecumenius in PG) see PG 
119.508D. 
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I conclude that there are strong external grounds, in both extra- 
Biblical literature and the patristic commentaries, for inferring that 
evepyeladai is always passive. Indeed the evidence is so strong that 
one wonders how the opposite view became so firmly entrenched. 
So far as I can make out there have been two culprits. The first was 
the tradition of Latin translation, particularly as codified in the 
Vulgate. The Vulgate consistendy renders evepyelrai as operatur, 
which since it is a deponent carries only an active meaning. For that 
matter it also renders evepyel by operatur ; and both evepyeia and 
evepyrjpa by operatio. This enables it to preserve the cognate accusa¬ 
tives at 1 Cor 12.6, 10-11, Eph 1.19-20, and Col 1.29 as 
operationem ... operatur. But at what a cost! Any possibility of a 
distinction between evepyel and evepyelrai (or evepyeia and 
evepyjipa) is lost. Furthermore the Vulgate also renders epyagerai 
and mrepyaCerai by operatur, so that the entire word group 
formed by evepyeia and its cognates loses its distinctive identity. 45 

At the Renaissance Greek scholarship made a rapid recovery, so 
one might expect that the distinction between evepyelv and 
evepyeladai would have been recognized. However, at this point 
another factor intervened: Reformation-era polemics. If 
evepyovpevr] in Gal 5.6 is passive, then it is not strictly faith alone 
that is efficacious for salvation, but faith made active or energized 
by love. Luther in his commentary on Galatians (working from the 

45 Forexample.Lkl3.14.Jn6.28,9.4, Rom 7.15 flf., 1 Cor. 4.12, 5.3,7.10-11,9.6. 
Note that the epistles of the New Testament were not revised by Jerome, so the Vul¬ 
gate largely preserves the Old Latin rendering. However, at several verses some vari¬ 
ants of the Old Latin give different renderings, e.g., inoperatus est at Eph 3.20, 
perficere or efficacia agere at Phil 2.13, operates est at Col 1 JS.frequens or adsidua at 
Jas 5.16. The Vulgate's choice of operatur (operans at Jas 5.16) was presumably in the 
interest of standardization. (Not that the result was perfecdy consistent, for at Phil 
2.13 one finds operatur . . . perficere for evepy&v ... evepyeiv) One sign that the 
translation of this word group was felt to be troublesome can be found in Latin 
translations of Greek patristic works, where there is occasionally the neologism 
inoperare for evepyeiv (as in Rufinus’ translation of Origen’s De Principiis) and 
inoperatio for evepyeia (as in Rufinus and the Latin translation of Theodore of 
Mopsuestia’s commentary on the Pauline episdes). At Princ 33.3—4 Rufinus simply 
transliterates evepyeia , presumably because he felt no translation to be adequate. 
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Vulgate) derides such a notion: “Paul... says that works are done on 
the basis of faith through love, not that a man is justified through 
love.” 46 The Council of Trent, on the other hand, cited this verse in 
defense of its doctrine that salvific faith is fides cavitate jbrmata . 47 
Unfortunately for later Catholic polemicists, Trent also reaffirmed 
the authority of the Vulgate, and indeed quoted the verse in the same 
form as had Luther. This left the Catholic position in a muddle. 
Protestants at least had a clear interpretation, insisting that 
ivepyovpevr) is middle, whereas most Catholics were content to 
suggest that although grammatically it is middle the verse somehow 
still supports Trent. There are allusions to this controversy in the 
great English commentators of the nineteenth century, who delight 
in pointing out the incoherence of the Catholic position. 48 

The work of Mayor and Robinson ought to have made it clear 
that both sides were working from a false premise, namely that 
ii/epyovfiei'T] is middle. But by that time the battle lines were 
drawn. More recent Protestant scholarship has done little more 
than repeat the strictures of Luther. The article on ivepyea in the 
Theological Dictionary of the New Testament remarks curtly (in ref¬ 
erence to Gal 5.6) that “the synergistic misunderstanding of this 
verse was already rejected by Luther: opera fieri dicit ex fide per 
caritatem, non iustificari hominem per caritatem .” 49 This article is 
severely marred by its failure to take account of the work of Mayor 
or Robinson. E F. Bruce at least deigns to mention the latter, but 
nonetheless holds to the Lutheran line. He writes: 

46 Luther's Works , eds. Jaroslav Pelikan and Walter A. Hansen (Saint Louis: Con¬ 
cordia, 1964), vol. 27: Lectures on Galatians 28. 

47 Council of Trent, Session VI, Decretum de Justification , chap. 7; ed. Mansi, 
Sacrorum Conciliorum Nova et Amplissima CoUectio (Graz: Akademische Druck, 
1961), vol. 33, 36. 

48 See J. B. Lightfoot, St Paul's Epistle to the Galatians (London: Macmillan, 1865), 
205; John Eadie, A Commentary on the Greek Text of the Epistle of Paul to the 
Galatians (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1869), 388-89; Henry Alford, The Greek 
New Testament (Boston: Lee and Shepard, 1878), vol. 3, 54. Eadie is incorrect in 
saying that the verse was cited by Trent in the translation ofTamilian. 

49 Theological Dictionary of the New Testament , ed. Gerhard Kittel (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Eerdmanns, 1964), vol. 2, 654. 
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It is better to construe ivepyovpeyq as middle voice than as 
passive, as though the meaning were “faith energized (pro¬ 
duced) by love.” In every NT occurrence of a form of 
ivepyea) which might be either middle or passive, a good case 
can be made out for taking it as middle (pace J. A. Robinson, 
Ephesians, 241-47). More importandy, in keeping with the 
general teaching of this and other Pauline letters, faith is 
viewed as the root, love as the fruit.” 50 

There is a more elaborate statement of a similar view in the volume 
on Galatians in the New International Critical Commentary on the 
New Testament, but it adds nothing new. 51 

In reply, one must note first that the interpretation of the verse 
should be determined by sound philology, not by one’s general inter¬ 
pretation of Pauline theology. After all, we can hardly know what 
Paul’s “general teaching” was until we first interpret his words cor- 
recdy. It is also important to recognize that the alternatives set forth 
by Luther are not exhaustive. Reading euepyovpeuT] as passive does 
not mean that “man is justified by love,” but that the faith which jus¬ 
tifies must be actuated or energized by love. Contrary to Professor 
Bruce, “energized” is not equivalent to “produced,” for the former 
presupposes, as the latter does not, a latent potency that needs only 
to be brought into act. (More on this in a moment.) Later in the same 
chapter Paul identifies love as one of the fruit of the Spirit (v. 22). 
This makes it dear that what he is actually describing here is synergy: 
the active agent who must energize faith is the Holy Spirit. Yet this 
does not exdude that it is also the person exerdsing faith. Synergy is 
precisely the state in which human and divine activities coalesce, the 
divine neither supplanting the human, nor circumventing it, but 
acting through the human so as to render it whole and complete. 

As I mentioned at the outset, recognizing that ivepyeladai is 
passive leaves us with two questions, that of its meaning and that of 

50 F. F. Bruce, The Epistle to the Galatians: A Commentary on the Greek Text (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1982), 232. 

51 Ronald Fung, The Epistle to the Galatians (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1988), 
228-30. 
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the identity of the active agent. We have seen how for at least one 
verse these questions can be answered. More generally, since 
evepyelv means not only to work or operate, but to actualize, 
ivepyeiadai must mean not just “to be carried out or performed,” 
but “to be made operative or effective”—that is, to be energized. As 
for the active agent, let us recall that Paul uses evepyeiv (active) 
exclusively for God or other spiritual agents. Could it be that he 
uses the passive precisely when he wishes to indicate that God or 
some other spiritual agent is at work imparting an energy? Remark¬ 
ably, both of these conclusions were already reached by Robinson. 
Regarding 1 Thess 2.13 he writes: “St Pauls meaning here appears 
to be ‘is made operative’, ‘is made to produce its appropriate result’: 
another writer would probably have given us evepyel, “is opera¬ 
tive”; but St Paul prefers the passive, the agent implied being God, 
6 ivepyav.” 52 

Let us see how well such a reading can be sustained in detail. 
Reviewing the passages containing ivepyeWai, our discussion so 
far suggests the following. 

Rom 7.5: For when we were in the flesh, the motions of sin, 
which were by the law, were made effective in our members to 
bring forth death. 

2 Cor 1.6, Textus Receptus: And whether we be afflicted, it is 
for your consolation and salvation, which is made effective in the 
enduring of the same sufferings which we also suffer. 

2 Cor 1.6 (RSV): If we are comforted, it is for your comfort, 
which is made effective when you patiently endure the same suf¬ 
ferings that we suffer. 

2 Cor 4.12: So then death is made effective in us, but life in you. 

52 Robinson, Ephesians, 246. By contrast, James Ross, “ ENEPFEIZ8AI in the New 
Testament,” Expositor 7 (1909), 75-77, although agreeing that ivepyetcrOai is pas¬ 
sive, takes it in most instances as “is wrought” or “is being worked.” He does not 
consider its pairing with Svvapig nor the fact that for Paul God is preeminendy 6 
ivepySv. 
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Gal 5.6: For in Jesus Christ neither circumcision availeth any¬ 
thing, nor uncircumcision; but faith made effective by love. 

Eph 3.20: Now unto him that is able to do exceeding abun¬ 
dantly above all that we ask or think, according to the power 
that is made effective in us. 

Col 1.29: Whereunto I also labour, striving according to his en¬ 
ergy, which is being energized in me mightily. 

1 Thess 2.13: For this cause also we thank God without ceasing, 
because, when ye received the word of God which ye heard of 
us, ye received it not as the word of men, but as it is in truth, the 
word of God, which is made effective also in you that believe. 

2 Thess 2.7: For the mystery of iniquity already is made effective-. 
only he who now letteth will let, until he be taken out of the 
way. 

Jas 5.16: Confess your faults one to another, and pray for one 
another, that ye may be healed. The prayer of a righteous man 
availeth much when it is energized. 

Here I have taken the conservative route of rendering iuepyelGai 
by “is made effective” wherever possible. In only two places is such 
a rendering inadequate. At Col 1.29 it would fail to preserve the 
force of the cognate accusative, so I use instead “energy” and “to be 
energized.” At Jas 5.16 to render iuepyovpevrj “is made effective” 
would reduce the statement to a tautology; again it seems that the 
only English expression that captures the force of the Greek is “to 
be energized.” Not much hangs on the particular choice of terms, 
however, for to be made effective is necessarily in some sense to 
receive an energy. This means that the idea of energy is implied 
even when it is not explicidy stated. 

Here it may be helpful to pause for a moment and consider what 
we mean when we speak of something being energized. Consider 
the following statements: 

(a) The battery is the source of energy for the radio. 

(b) Fire imparts energy to a rod of iron thrust into it. 
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(c) An author imparts energy to his characters by making 
them vivid and realistic. 

(d) The speaker energized his audience. 

(e) The gift of the puppy energized the otherwise dull and 
listless boy. 

We see from these examples that there is a difference between 
imparting energy—or, even more, being a source of energy—and 
“energizing.” That which imparts energy is typically conceived as 
transferring to the object, or replicating within it, a quality it pos¬ 
sesses within itself. Example (c) illustrates that this need not be a 
mechanistic process, and that the energy thus imparted can exist in 
a wholly different way than it does within its source. Nonetheless it 
remains something imparted. When we speak of “energizing” we 
have in mind rather cases where the agent brings forth a potency 
latent within the object. The agent does not so much impart the 
energy as call itforth, whether by a single act (as in (d)) or by contin¬ 
uing and ongoing engagement (as in (e)). 

Plainly both relationships hold true between God and creatures. 
God both imparts energy and calls it forth, for as the Creator he is 
the source of all our energies, and as one who calls us to respond to 
him freely he seeks to actualize the potencies latent within us. This 
is a relationship that can only exist between creature and Creator. It 
is mimicked, however, by the demonic powers, who are capable of 
at least seeming to impart energy and of doing so in cooperation 
with our free choice. 

The striking thing about Col 1.29 is that there both poles of the 
relationship are present: God both imparts the gift of energy to 
Paul and now, through Pauls free obedience, actualizes or “ener¬ 
gizes” it within him. In Jas 5.16 the focus is on the latter pole, as 
prayer is here viewed as a human act that needs to be made effective 
or energized through some further agency. Note that even if we 
take the further agency to be that of the one praying or the one 
prayed for (as do the Byzantine commentators), ultimately it is 
God who energizes the prayer, for prayer by its very nature depends 
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on Gods good pleasure. Most of the other verses also presuppose 
supernatural agency. In 2 Thess 2.7 the one setting in motion the 
“mystery of iniquity” is presumably Satan. In 2 Cor 1.6, Eph 3.20, 
and 1 Thess 2.13 the active agent is clearly God. The same is true in 
Gal 5.6, as we have already observed, and in 2 Cor 4.12, since the 
death that Paul alludes to here is that of Christ (cf. 4.10-11). The 
only passage that does not presuppose supernatural agency is Rom 
7.5, where, if we follow Chrysostom, the “motions of sin” are actu¬ 
ated by sinful thoughts. Yet even here one could take the sinful 
thoughts as a kind of spiritual agent, viewing them in distinction 
from the more passionate and bodily aspects of the soul. Of course, 
none of this is to deny there is also human agency in each of these 
passages. One advantage of recognizing evepyeWai as passive is 
precisely that it enables us to see these occurrences of the term as 
synergistic, as are so many of those of evepyeia and evepyelv. 

Now let us ask what implications these conclusions have for the 
cognate terms. I have already suggested that evepyeia in Col 1.29 
is best understood as energy. This meaning is not without prece¬ 
dent; the term had already acquired that sense in rhetorical and his¬ 
torical writing during the Hellenistic era, and, although its mean¬ 
ing developed more slowly in theological contexts, there are 
passages in the Church Fathers from the early third century onward 
where “energy” is the only adequate translation. 53 The question is 
to what extent such an interpretation can be extended throughout 
the Pauline corpus. Before attempting an answer we would do well 
to clarify the meaning of energy’ in English. The following are the 
relevant senses listed in the American Heritage Dictionary. “ 1. Vigor 
or power in action. 2. The capacity for action or accomplishment: 
lacked energy to finish the job. 3. Power exercised with vigor or deter¬ 
mination: devote one's energies to a worthy cause.” Note that the 
meaning ranges from an unexercised power (sense 2), to a power as 


53 See Aristotle East and West, 53-55,124-25 (citing Origen and the Apostolic Consti¬ 
tutions). In earlier Fathers evepyeia often could mean energy, but can also be under¬ 
stood more conservatively as activity or operation. 
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exercised (sense 3), to the vigor exhibited in the exercise (sense 1). 54 
Bearing in mind this full range, it seems to me that all the New Tes¬ 
tament occurrences of the term can be understood as references to 
energy. That is not to say that “energy” is always the best transla¬ 
tion, for there are other factors that must be taken into account in 
seeking idiomatic English. Nonetheless, the meaning falls within 
the semantic range indicated. Specifically, I would assign Eph 1.19 
to sense 1; Eph 3.7, Phil 3.21, Col 1.29, and 2 Thess 2.11 to sense 
2; Eph 4.16 and 2 Thess 2.9 to sense 3; and Col 2.12 to all without 
distinction. 

In discriminating these different senses, however, it is important 
not to dissolve the integrity of ivepyeia as a semantic unit. One 
cannot simply take it in sense 1 as vigor, in sense 2 as power, and in 
sense 3 as active exercise (i.e., working), no more than one can do so 
in the case of the English term. What such a reduction would leave 
out is two-fold. On the one hand, there is the fact that ivepyeia 
(like energy) is a thing, one that can be imparted or shared, though 
not in a way that implies any loss in the one who bestows it. Quite 
the contrary—the act of bestowing ones energy can be seen as a 
kind of replication or multiplication of oneself within another, 
although one that does not compromise the separate identity of the 
recipient. The second facet of the word that would be lost is the 
association between ivepyeia and ivepyeiv. Here English equiva¬ 
lents fail us, for the only verb cognate to “energy” is “energize,” and 
evepyeiv possesses meanings that “energize” does not. Nonethe¬ 
less, if ivepyeia does indeed mean energy, and ivepyeiaOai means 
to be energized or made effective, then surely in at least some cases 
ivepyeiv must mean to bestow or impart an energy. More fully, the 
relevant meaning would be to be active in a way that imparts energy 
or calls it forth from a potency already present. 

In saying this I am conscious of going out on a limb, for this 

54 The same meanings are recognized in the OED (though not in the same order): “3. 
Vigour or intensity of action, utterance, etc. 4. Power actively and efficiently dis¬ 
played or exerted. 5. Power not necessarily manifested in action; ability or capacity 
to produce an effect.” 
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meaning of the verb is not recognized by Liddell and Scott, Bauer, 
or Lampe. 55 Even Robinson, who might be expected to recognize 
it, maintains instead the traditional interpretation of evepyelv as 
“work,” explicidy denying that it can mean “to render evepydv.” 56 
I would concede that if we restrict our attention to the verb in its 
active form (as Robinson is doing at this point) then the traditional 
meaning is adequate. It is only when one reinterprets the active in 
light of the passive, as well as the association of both with evepyei a, 
that there is reason to go further. I am emboldened by the observa¬ 
tion that the Greek Fathers appear to have linked the three words in 
precisely this way. The passages quoted earlier from Chrysostom, 
for example, presuppose a symmetry in meaning between 
evepyelv and evepyelaBai, as well as (in the passage on 2 Cor 1.6) 
that to be ivepyelrai is to receive an evepyeia. A similar assump¬ 
tion is evident in Dionysius the Areopagite, who describes the pos¬ 
sessed as evepyovpevovs evayeararriv evepyeiav, “activated by a 
most accursed energy.” 57 John of Damascus quotes Gal 2.8 (where 
the verb is ivijpyrjcrev) in order to demonstrate that the evepyeia 
given to Paul is also his ministry ( Siamvia ); evidently he takes 
evrjpyrjaev in this verse to mean “having imparted an evepyeia ,” 58 
The linkage of the active and passive is particularly dear in a pas¬ 
sage of St Photius. Commenting on Satan as rov vvv evepyovvros 
in the children of disobedience (Eph 2.2), he explains that they are 
evepyovvrai ml e^ovaiaCovrai inT avrov-, that is, he assumes 
that for x to evepyei in y is for y to be ivepyelrai by x. 59 


55 Lampe comes close in recognizing among the intransitive senses “be in action or ac¬ 
tivity, operate” and among the transitive both “effect, contrive, bring to pass” and 
“influence, inspire, possess.” What I am suggesting is a meaning that combines fea¬ 
tures of all of these and may be either transitive or intransitive (although it requires 
an arena, something in which the operation occurs). 

56 Robinson, Ephesians , 243-44. 

57 EcclHier 3.3.7 (PG 3.433D). 

58 Exposition of I Corinthians (PG 95.665A), commenting on I Cor. 12:6. 

59 Pauluskommentare, 615.2. Note also the pairing between Satan as ivepyovvra and 
the Pharisees as evepyovfievovg in Maximus, Liber Asceticus 12 (PG 90.921A). 
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These tendencies become even more pronounced in later com¬ 
mentators. Oecumenius takes evrjpyeiro in Rom 7.5 to mean 
napayevopeva evepyeig. TovZarava . 60 He paraphrases d davaros 
ev r\plv evepyelrai at 2 Gar 4.12 as tov davdrov ev falv evepyeiv 
teal evepyov mapyeiv . 61 Phil 2.13 he takes as meaning that God 
gives form (poponoi&v) to our QeXijcrisand evepyeia * 62 The Blessed 
Theophylact, like John Damascene, equates ivtjpyrjoev in Gal 2.8 
with evepyeiav Sous', referring to God as 6 Sous eKeivtp [sc. Peter] 
tt\v els tovs 'Efaalous evepyeiav tou EuayyeXiou 63 He similarly 
interprets Eph 3.7 as meaning that the ministry of the Gospel is an 
evepyeia and gift of divine grace, one given &s av evepyrjoeiev 6 
Swards Beds . 64 Commenting on Eph 4.16, he takes tear ’ evepyei av 
as referring to the fact that the Church is built up Sia tou nveuparos 
evepyeiv ev aurois [sc. the members], or equivalendy that the 
Spirit rfjv evepyeiav rots peXem SiScom . 65 Perhaps his most illu¬ 
minating comment is on Phil 2.13. He takes 6 evepytov ev vpiv ical 
to deXeiv Kai to evepyeiv to mean evepyei yap 6 ©eds ev uplv to 
BeXeiv rourean, cruvepyet r\piv irpos to QeXeiv ra ayaQcc, this in 
turn he restates as that auro to QeXeiv ex tou ©eou fjpiv 
evepyeiaOai, in virtue of the fact that God is the one who makes us 
seek good ends. 66 Finally, at 2 Thess 2.11 he takes evepyeiav 
nXdvrjs to mean the works of the Antichrist, or even Antichrist him¬ 
self inasmuch as he is evepyoupevov uno tou Zarava . 67 

These instances make it clear that the Byzantines understood 
both evepyeiv and evepyeladai in terms of the imparting or 
receiving of an evepyeia. Now it is possible that in reading this 
meaning into Paul they were guilty of anachronism. Perhaps the 

60 Exposition of Romans (PG 118.448C). 

61 Exposition of II Corinthians (PG 118.965A). 

62 Exposition ofPhilippians (PG 118.1285D); cf. rd QeXeiv ex tov Qeov ivepyeioOai, 
1288A. 

63 Exposition of Galatians (PG 124.973B). 

64 Exposition of Ephesians (PG 124.1069C). 

65 Ibid., 1089D. 

66 Exposition ofPhilippians (PG 124.1168B-C). 

67 Exposition of II Thessalonians (PG 124.1345A). 
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prominence of evepyeta in patristic theology misled them into 
supposing that Pauls language has more systematic coherence than 
it actually does. On the other hand, perhaps this prominence 
helped them to see something that our own prejudices (reaching 
back to the Vulgate) have led us to miss. Leaving aside the verses 
containing evepetaQat, here is how the others just mentioned 
would look if we took evepyeta and evepyetv as did the 
Byzantines. 

Gal 2.8: 6 yap evepyjjaas Flerp q els dnoaroXfjiv rfjs 
neptropfjs evijpyrjaev Kal epol els ra edvTj. 

For he that imparted energy in Peter to the apostleship of the 
circumcision, the same imparted energy in me toward the 
Gentiles. 

Eph 2.2: ev als nore nepteiTarjjaare Kara rdv alQva rod 
Koapov tovtov, Kara rdv apxovra rtfs etovatas rod aepos, 
rod nvevparos rod vdv evepyodvros ev rots viols’ rfjs 
anetOetas- 

Wherein in time past ye walked according to the course of 
this world, according to the prince of the power of the air, the 
spirit that now is imparting energy in the children of 
disobedience. 

Eph 3.7: ov eyevijOrjvStaKovos Kara rfjv Stopeav rrjsx^P 1 r °S 
rod Oeod rfjs Sodetarjs pot Kara rfjv evepyetav rfjs Svvapeos 
avrod. 

Whereof I was made a minister, according to the gift of the 
grace of God given unto me by the active energy of his power. 

Eph 4.16: ov nav ro a&pa avvappoXoyovpevov Kal 

(jvpPtfiaC opevov St a naarjs dpfjs rfjs emxoprjytas Kar * 
evepyetav ev perptp evos eKaarov pepovs rrjv avfyatv rod 
craiparos notelrat els otKoSopfjv eavrod ev dydnxj. 

From whom the whole body fitly joined together and com¬ 
pacted by that which every joint supplieth, according to the ac¬ 
tive energy in the measure of every part, maketh increase of the 
body unto the edifying of itself in love. 
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Phil 2.12-13: "Gcrre, ayairijToi fiov, kclQojs ndvrore 
vmjKovaare, pi) dis eu rrj napovoig gov govov aWd vvv 
ttoXXw gaXXovev rfjanovaiggov, gera <f>of}ovKai rpogov rr/v 
eavrcov oioTT]piav KaTepya(eade • Qeds yap ictTiv 6 evepywv 
eV vpxv Kai rd OeXeiv ical to evepyelv vnep rfjs evSoKias. 

Wherefore, my beloved, as ye have always obeyed, not as in 
my presence only, but now much more in my absence, work out 
your own salvation with fear and trembling. For it is God who is 
imparting energy in you both to will and impart energy of his 
good pleasure. 

2 Thess 2.11: Kai Sia tovto neptrei avTols o Beds ivepyeiav 
nXaurjs els rd marevaai avrovs i(>ev8ei. 

And for this cause God shall send them an active energy of 
error [i.e., the Antichrist or his works], that they should believe 
a lie. 

Although I have rendered evepyelv as “to impart energy,” one must 
bear in mind the dual meaning already mentioned, that of imparting 
energy and of arousing one already present. I take it that evepyelv in 
these passages carries both meanings. I have rendered evepyeia as 
“active energy” in order to underscore its intimate association with 
the verb. So understood, these renderings seem to me to yield an 
acceptable meaning, although not always felicitous English. The 
infelicities are due in part to the poverty of English vocabulary. We 
have no single phrase capable of indicating, as does rrjv evepyeiav 
rfjs dvvapeojs in Eph 3.7, the actualization of a potency, the active 
working of a power, and the energy imparted by that power. “Active 
energy of his power” is at best only a crude pointer back to the Greek. 
At Phil 2.13 the difficulty is in capturing the ambiguity of the Greek. 
The phrase rd 9e\eiv Kai to evepyelv refers equally to the willing 
and activity of God and that of the Philippians; indeed, that these are 
the same (at least when the Philippians “work out their own salva¬ 
tion”) is the whole point of the verse. The AV maintains this ambigu¬ 
ity at the cost of using the imprecise “to do” for evepyelv. Rendering 
evepyelv as “impart energy” is more precise for the divine side of the 
equation, but it does not fit the human side at all. 
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Fortunately our concern here is not so much with translation as 
with meaning. If the question is whether evepyeia means energy 
and evepyeh' means to impart energy, then these verses tend to 
confirm that the answer is yes. However, it does not follow that the 
words must bear these meanings in every case. Although I think 
that evepyeia in the New Testament consistendy means energy, I 
do not think that ivepyelv always means to impart energy. At 
Mt 14.2 the verb could bear such a meaning, but since this passage 
is non-Pauline there is no particular reason to suppose that it does. 
The other occurrences all involve a direct object. That does not in 
itself exclude a meaning such as I have suggested, for the verb could 
mean to energize in the sense of drawing out a capacity already 
present. Thus in 1 Cor 12 one could take 6 evepy&v ra vdvra ev 
vaaiv (v. 6) as “who energizes all things in all,” and navra Si 
ravra ivepyel t 6 ev teal rd avrd nvevpa (v. 11) as “all these that 
one and the selfsame Spirit energizes.” The trouble is that the “all” 
referred to here are spiritual gifts, and if the verb meant “energize” 
one would expect the object to be persons, not the gifts those per¬ 
sons receive. In addition, the fact that the gifts are described as 
evepyppara (things performed) strongly suggests that the verb 
means to work or perform. One could make a slightly stronger case 
for “energize” at Gal 3.5, where evepyiSv Svvapeis iv vplv could 
be taken as “energizing (i.e., drawing forth) powers among you.” 
The trouble is that this would make the phrase rather nebulous, 
whereas Paul is referring to something that the Galatians would 
take as specific evidence of God’s activity among them. The tradi¬ 
tional “worketh miracles” fits the context better. 

Similar considerations apply to Eph 1.11, where rd navra 
evepyovvros could mean “who energizes all things,” save that the 
context has to do with God’s own action and not only his provision 
of the prerequisites for action. That leaves perhaps the most inter¬ 
esting case, Eph 1.19-20. One could understand rrjvevepyeiav ... 
fjv ivjjpyrjaev as “energy... which he imparted” were it not for the 
immediate continuation iv t 0 Xpiarip. To think of the Father as 
imparting energy to Christ, or even as calling forth an energy latent 
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within him, would be to make Christ the passive recipient of the 
Fathers action, whereas the verse actually points to the dynamic 
unity of action between them. I would accordingly take evijpyTjaei' 
here as “displayed” or “exhibited.” 68 All of this is in accordance 
with the linguistic intuitions of the Byzantine commentators. As 
we have seen, although they take euepyelu as meaning to impart 
energy, they do so in connection with only three verses—Gal 2.8, 
Eph 2.2, and Phil 2.13 (as well as with some occurrences of 
evepyeia). I believe that we should follow their judgment. 

Regardless of whether this proposal is accepted, the larger point 
is simply that there is a concept of divine energy in the New Testa¬ 
ment. This must surely be granted. Paul speaks of such energy 
repeatedly and emphatically. Admittedly, he does not explicitly dis¬ 
tinguish the divine energy from the divine essence or being 
(i ovoia ); yet that there is such a distinction can hardly be doubted, 
for the divine energy is shared with creatures, and the same cannot 
be said of the divine essence. Scripture has its own way of pointing 
to this distinction, as in the contrast between Gods “face” and 
“backside” in Ex 33, or the discussion of the divine glory and its 
communication to the disciples in Jn 17. To appreciate fully the 
Scriptural basis of the essence/energies distinction, one must take 
into account the many ways in which Scripture speaks of God as 
both known and unknown, both open to participation and wholly 
beyond it. 69 

68 In my treatment of all these verses I differ from Kenneth W. Clark, whose article (cited 
n.9 above) is the most sustained attempt to determine the implications of understand¬ 
ing evepyelaOai as passive. Clark takes evepyeia as “supernatural force,” evepyelv as 
“to infuse with supernatural spirit,” and evepyeioOai as “to be infused with supernat¬ 
ural spirit” or “to be made supematurally operative.” This does produce a highly sug¬ 
gestive interpretation of the verses in question. However, it does not fit Rom 7.5 
(which Clark does not discuss), and it produces a strained reading of some other 
verses, particularly Gal 5.6 and Eph 1.20. More generally, I would see the exclusive as¬ 
sociation of evepyeLvwith. supernatural activity as a product of Pauline usage; it is not 
something that St Paul himself could take for granted on the part of his hearers. 

69 See the works of Lossky and Ware cited in note 1.1 offer my own treatment of this 
subject in “The Divine Glory and the Divine Energies,” forthcoming in Faith and 
Philosophy. 
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Finally, let me observe that I have stressed here only one reason 
why western scholarship has overlooked the Scriptural teaching on 
the divine energies—namely, misconceptions that go back to the 
first attempts to translate the New Testament into Latin. There are 
also philosophical reasons having to do with the different ways in 
which the two halves of Christendom adapted classical metaphys¬ 
ics. 70 The Orthodox Church has been blessed with a tradition that 
is free from both sets of blinders. We Orthodox today have the 
unique privilege, and duty, of sharing that tradition with the 
modern world. 


70 See Aristotle East and West , passim. 
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PAUL’S RECEPTION OF THE GIFT FROM PHILIPPI 

John Barnet 

In his Letter to the Philippians Paul informs the community that 
“no church entered into partnership with me in giving and receiv¬ 
ing except you only” (Phil 4.15). While this statement bespeaks 
praise of Philippian generosity, it also implies criticism of other 
Pauline communities, in particular Thessalonica (Phil 4.16) and 
Corinth (2 Cor 11.8). Whether as praise or criticism, however, the 
statement is surprising, for it appears to contradict the boast of Paul 
that in his preaching he makes “the gospel free of charge” (1 Cor 
9.18). 

C. H. Dodd has recognized this apparent tension and suggests 
that Paul’s use of commercial language in Phil 4.15-19 betrays his 
embarrassment at being unable to fulfill his boast. According to 
Dodd, 

Here Paul is trying to say a graceful word of thanks for a gift of 
money. How much he hated taking it, we may infer from 1 
Cor 9.15-18. He can scarcely bring himself to acknowledge 
that the money was welcome to him, and covers up his em¬ 
barrassment by piling technical terms of trade, as if to give the 
transaction a severely “business” aspect. 1 

Dodd’s interpretation fails to convince J. Sampley, who cites it as an 
example of “corpus harmonization at its worst.” 2 Rather, as Sampley 
argues, the commercial tone of Phil 4.15-19 derives from the nature 
of the Pauline-Philippian relationship, which is based upon the con¬ 
cept of Roman law consensual societas? According to Sampley, 

1 C. H. Dodd, “The Mind of Paul: I,” in New Testament Studies (Manchester: Man¬ 
chester University Press, 1953), 71-72. 

2 J. Paul Sampley, Pauline Partnership in Christ; Christian Community and Commit¬ 
ment in Light of Roman Law (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1980), 73nl 5. 

3 Sampley, Partnership, 13. Sampley describes con&ftnM/ronffc&as “a legally binding, 
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[Paul] is saying that the Philippian gift-payment has been re¬ 
ceived and has transported him from one extreme, want, to 
the other, plenty. But the reader already knows that Paul can 
take it either way, whether in want or in plenty, because of the 
one who strengthens him. ... Accordingly, he provides a re¬ 
ceipt for their most recent support and reminds them that its 
significance is not merely some contractual responsibility. 
Neither is the central concern Pauls situation of need or 
plenty. What matters is their account with God, who will an¬ 
swer their needs as they have responded to Pauls. 4 

As attractive as Sampley s interpretation is, it leaves several impor¬ 
tant questions unanswered. What is the evidence—apart from the 
language of societas —that Paul and the Philippians actually under¬ 
stood themselves to be in such a relationship, an essential condition 
of voluntary societas? Paul’s acknowledgement of the Philippian 
gift in the language of societas may still be covering the apostles 
embarrassment, as Dodd has proposed. 

More importandy, Sampley has failed to offer a convincing 
explanation for the formation of the consensual partnership: 

The Philippians and Paul understood themselves as societas 
Christi. With them he entered into a partnership (societas) 
that involved both living with one another as brothers and 
sisters and spreading the gospel. Paul becomes the chief 
means by which the Philippians carry out the latter goal of 
the partnership. 6 

While it is certainly correct to say that Paul believed his main pur¬ 
pose was to preach the gospel, what is the evidence that Paul con¬ 
sidered himself to be a representative of the Philippians? If indeed a 

reciprocal partnership or association, freely entered upon between one person and 
one or more other persons regarding a particular goal or shared concern.... People of 
diverse economic and social backgrounds might be drawn together into societas by 
the mutual valuation of a particular aim. Their common focus on the shared goal— 
not similar backgrounds or social standing—provided the basis for their unity.” 

4 Sampley, Partnership , 59-60. 

5 Ibid., 13. 

6 Ibid., 72. 
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consensual partnership had been formed, would Paul not have 
done more than simply acknowledge the receipt of payment? 
Would he not also have reported on the status of his work on behalf 
of the Philippians? These unanswered questions raise the possibil¬ 
ity that Sampley has succumbed to a “corpus harmonization” of his 
own: evidence of consensual societas in the instance of the Jerusa¬ 
lem conference 7 may have persuaded Sampley that such a relation¬ 
ship pertains here as well, even though the evidence is far less clear. 
Nevertheless, Sampley convincingly demonstrates that knowledge 
of social conventions should be used to clarify the meaning of 
ancient texts—in this case, whether Phil 4.10-20 would have been 
understood by Paul and the Philippians as a word of thanks, a 
transaction of consensual societas , or something else. 

G. Peterman also argues, using a social-historical approach, that 
the technical language of Phil 4.15—19, especially the phrase 
doaetog Kal A rffujjems, neednotbe taken as referring to commercial 
transactions. Rather, as his study shows, “[t]he nature of friendship 
and social reciprocity in the first century allowed the use of finan¬ 
cial language to refer to the mutual obligations of such relation¬ 
ships.” 8 The convention of social reciprocity, according to 
Peterman, “dictates that when a person (or persons) is the recipient 
of good in the form of a favour or a gift, the receiver is obligated to 
respond to the giver with goodwill and to return a counter-gift or 
favour in proportion to the good received. ” 9 In accordance with the 
conventions of social reciprocity, Paul, the recipient of a gift, fulfills 
his social obligation to the Philippians with a “Christian” counter¬ 
gift—his expression of thanks in Phil 4.10-20 and the promise 
that God would repay them. Therefore, pace Dodd, Pauls use of 
commercial language in Phil 4.15-19 is not necessarily intended to 
cover his embarrassment, since commercial language also appro¬ 
priately occurs in the context of social exchange. 

7 Ibid., 21-50. 

8 G. W. Peterman, Paul’s Gift from Philippi: Conventions of Gift-Exchange and Chris¬ 
tian Giving (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1997), 65. 

9 Peterman, Paul’s Gift from Philippi , 3. 
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Whether or not one accepts the conclusions of Sampley or 
Peterman their work confirms the value of social-historical research 
for clarifying the meaning of ancient texts. Modern readers who are 
ignorant of historical conventions risk imposing structures and 
explanations from modern categories. It stands to reason, there¬ 
fore, that reader-expectations drawn from the ancient conventions 
of letter writing should inform a careful reading of Philippians. To 
this end, A, Malherbe’s collection of the work of ancient epistolary 
theorists 10 offers a promising starting point for a fresh reading of 
Phil 4.10-20: a comparison of the “thankful letter” type of Ps- 
Demetrius, an ancient theorist and possible contemporary of Paul, 
will show that Paul was probably aware of the protocol of a thank¬ 
ful letter and chose not to apply it in this instance. By conventional 
standards, therefore, Paul’s word of thanks in Phil 4.10-20 is 
indeed awkward, against the conclusions of Sampley and 
Peterman. The explanation for Paul’s awkwardness, however, is not 
that he is trying to cover up his embarrassment at being unable to 
fulfill a boast, but that he is attempting to redefine the Philippians’ 
gift as an exchange. In other words, Paul uses the occasion of the 
“thankful” portion of his letter to show the Philippians that their 
gift is in fact a greater benefit to themselves: Philippian giving is the 
fruit of voluntary submission, the disposition that characterizes 
true service to others in Christ. 

The Thankful Letter 

Malherbe’s study of ancient epistolary handbooks makes several 
important conclusions that form the main presuppositions of my 
analysis of Phil 4.10-20:1) handbooks “reflect the traditional and 
typical elements of letter style”; 2) handbooks “were derived from 
actual practice which was in turn influenced by the manuals 
through their use in schools”; and 3) one should not expect an exact 
correspondence between handbooks and actual letters. As 

10 Abraham J. Malherbe, Ancient Epistolary Theorists, Society of Biblical Literature 
(Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1988). 
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Malherbe observes, “[the handbooks] did not intend to set forth 
detailed norms and forms, but presented a framework which 
allowed for individual creativity.”” Nevertheless, one must be able 
to detect typical frameworks in actual letters if one is to conclude, 
as Malherbe does, that handbooks influenced the practice of letter 
writing. Indeed, Dodds observation that Paul is unable “to say a 
graceful word of thanks” presupposes that an ancient thankful let¬ 
ter resembles a thankful type of today, another way of saying that 
the ancient thankful type was clear and stable. The weakness of 
Dodd’s conclusion, however, is that he fails to identify this presup¬ 
position, raising the possibility that it is in fact erroneous. A stron¬ 
ger argument could be made if he were to show that Paul was 
familiar with a thankful type of letter. 

Of the handbooks examined by Malherbe I have selected the 
handbook of Ps-Demetrius as the basis for comparison with the 
“thankful” portion of Philippians (4.10-20). The reason for this 
choice is twofold: 1) Malherbes dating of the handbook means 
that it not only (arguably) reflects the practice of Paul’s time but 
also is likely to have influenced it; 12 and 2) the handbook includes 
as one of its styles “the thankful type.” The entry in Ps-Demetrius’ 
handbook, quoted here in its entirety, is brief: 

The thankful type calls to mind the gratitude that is due (the 
reader). For example: 

I hasten to show in my actions how grateful I am to you for 
the kindness you showed me in your words. For I know that 
what I am doing for you is less than I should, for even if I gave 
my life for you, I should still not be giving adequate thanks 
for the benefits I have received. If you wish anything that is 
mine, do not write and request it, but demand a return. For I 
am in your debt. 13 

From the example that accompanies Ps-Demetrius’ definition of a 
thankful letter, one can see that hyperbole is the appropriate style 


11 Ibid., 5. 

12 Ibid., 4. 

13 Ibid., 41. 
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for expressing thanks, a style that could be called “unbounded grat¬ 
itude.” Indeed, it would appear that hyperbole is the appropriate 
style for expressing gratitude whether the favor is great or small. 
Since there is no information concerning the nature of the favor, 
one could assume that there was none for the original reader as 
well. This suggests that this type of letter was highly stylized: the 
writer was expected to follow certain conventions and the reader 
was expected to understand these as conventional expressions. 
Only an extreme literalist, someone unfamiliar with the common¬ 
places of a thankful letter, could have taken seriously the writer’s 
words that even his very life would not be adequate thanks for the 
service rendered, especially since, in this example, the gratitude 
arises from “the kindness you showed me in your words” [italics 
added]. A careful reading of Ps-Demetrius’ example suggests that 
the hyperbolic style is sustained by the following commonplaces: 
1) the one thanking does less than he or she should—even the giv¬ 
ing of ones life is not adequate thanks; 2) the one thanked should 
demand a return; and 3) the one thanking remains in the others 
debt. 

When we turn to Philippians it becomes immediately clear that 
4.10-20 does not reflect the style of Ps-Demetrius’ thankful type. 
Even if one were to make allowance for the hyperbolic style of the 
handbooks example, it is difficult to see in Paul’s reply any sense of 
unbounded gratitude. Inasmuch as this is only a model 14 it is, of 
course, impossible to determine precisely the degree of gratitude 
one could expect of Paid. Nevertheless, if Paul were indeed familiar 
with this type of letter, one would certainly expect a more generous 
expression of thanks. Instead, Paul repeatedly insists that the gift, 
although appreciated, is not necessary. In verse 10, Paul “rejoices in 

14 Stanley K. Stowers (Letter Writing in Greco-Roman Antiquity [Philadelphia: West¬ 
minster Press, 1986], 53) denies that these are model letters; he calls them “nuggets 
of reasoning” instead. If, as Malherbe has suggested, these manuals influenced prac¬ 
tice, then one might suppose that the distinction between model and nugget of rea¬ 
soning would have been lost in the classroom. Even a model would not have insisted 
on slavish dependence. 
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their concern” yet immediately in the next verse denies that he 
needs the gift: “Not that I complain of want; for I have learned, in 
whatever state I am, to be content” (v. 11). "When he again expresses 
appreciation for the gift in verse 16, he once more denies that it is 
necessary: “Not that I seek the gift; but I seek the fruit which 
increases to your credit” (v.17). Consequently, the reader is left 
with the clear impression that Paul, the recipient of a gift, most cer¬ 
tainly is not indebted to the Philippians, a striking contrast to the 
commonplaces of a thankful letter. 

Ultimately, the dependence of Paul (or anyone, for that matter) 
on a handbook such as the one of Ps-Demetrius is impossible to 
prove conclusively. Even if one were to accept Malherbe’s dating, it 
would not prove that Paul himself was familiar with this particular 
handbook. Indeed, a comparison with the “thankful” portion of 
Philippians would seem to suggest that Paul was not familiar with 
the thankful style of the handbook. Turning to Philemon, however, 
one is able to detect allusions to the commonplaces of the thankful 
type, which suggest that Paul was in fact acquainted with the style. 
Although Paul is not writing a thankful letter to Philemon, he does 
write the sort of letter that presupposes Philemon’s unbounded grati¬ 
tude. It is as though Paul has interpreted literally the common¬ 
places of a thankful letter and is writing Philemon to collect what 
the latter owes him. Philemon, of course, almost certainly has not 
written a thankful letter inviting Paul to collect his debt. Paul, as it 
were, preempts Philemon by writing to remind him of the 
unbounded gratitude that Philemon shouldhe feeling toward Paul. 
When Paul writes in Phlm 8 “though I am bold enough in Christ to 
command you to do what is required,” he is following the com¬ 
monplace of demanding a return. The same commonplace is 
invoked in verse 20: “I want some benefit from you in the Lord.” 
When Paul writes in verse 19 “your owing me even your own self,” 
he recalls the commonplace that one’s life is not too much to ask in 
repayment of a debt. 

This reading of Philemon suggests not only that Paul was famil¬ 
iar with the commonplaces of a thankful letter but also that he 
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deliberately chose not to write Philippians in a thankful style. The 
question is. Why not? It is possible that Paul makes this “awkward” 
word of thanks because he does not want to be seen as dependent on 
or inferior to those who have supported him, 15 a concern that would 
explain Pauls insistence on his self-sufficiency. On the other hand, it 
is also possible, as I contend, that Paul avoids the style of unbounded 
gratitude because his intention is to transform the expected “thanks” 
of this letter into a reminder of the Philippians’ obligations to one 
another. He does this by redefining their gift as an exchange, trans¬ 
forming an apparent benefit to Paul into a greater benefit to the 
Philippians themselves. In order to prove this I must rely on yet 
another convention of letter writing—that the letter makes its 
author present. If one accepts this presupposition, then it is possible 
to argue my proposal in the form of a syllogism: 1) do what I do (in 
this letter): “What you have learned and received and heard and seen 
in me, do” (Phil 4.9); 2) I seek your needs (in this letter), not my 
own: “Not that I seek the gift; but I seek the fruit which increases to 
your credit” (Phil 4.17); 3) therefore, seek first the needs of one 
another: “Do nothing from selfishness or conceit, but in humility 
count others better than yourselves” (Phil 2.3). 

The Apostolic Right 

While Paul’s acknowledgement of Philippian generosity (Phil 

4.15) may imply criticism of the church in Thessalonica (Phil 

4.16) , it does not say whether a partnership in giving and receiving 
had been offered to Paul and refused, or whether Paul had even 
expected such a partnership. Indeed, one detects in Paul’s words to 
the Philippians the gratitude of one who is unexpectedly aided in a 
time of need: “it was kind of you to share my trouble” (Phil 4.14). 
Further arguing against any expectation of assistance is Paul’s boast 
that in the Lord he has learned to be content in whatever state he 
finds himself (Phil 4.11-12). Paul’s allusions to the apostolic right 

15 Pheme Perkins, “Christology, Friendship and Status: The Rhetoric of Philippians,” 
in Society of Biblical Literature 1987Seminar Papers , ed. K. H. Richards (Adanta: 
Scholars Press, 1987), 509. 
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in other letters, on the other hand, show that the question of support 
was deeply important to Paul, a matter of principle. In his letter to 
the Corinthians, for example, Paul establishes his right to the com¬ 
munity’s support for his ministry on the basis of a threefold appeal to 
Moses (1 Cor 9.8-12), the practice of the temple (1 Cor 9.13), and 
the instructions of the Lord (1 Cor 9.14). In his letter to the 
Thessalonians as well, Paul has occasion to refer to the right of the 
aposde to the community’s support (1 Thess 2.6). And in a subse¬ 
quent letter to the Thessalonians, Paul again (if 2 Thessalonians is 
indeed Pauline) reminds the members of the community that their 
support for his preaching is a right, an apostolic right, to which he is 
entided (2 Thess 3.9). Finally, in his letter to Philemon, Paul makes 
yet another, albeit veiled, reference to the apostolic right. In this case, 
however, Paul does not hesitate to collect “some benefit”: 

So if you consider me your partner, receive him as you would 
receive me. If he has wronged you at all, or owes you any¬ 
thing, charge that to my account. I, Paul, write this with my 
own hand. I will repay it—to say nothing of your owing me 
even your own self. Yes, brother, I want some benefit from 
you in the Lord. Refresh my heart in Christ. (Phlm 17-20) 

This last example—from Philemon—comes closest to the situa¬ 
tion in Philippians, where Paul accepts the support of the commu¬ 
nity for his ministry. 

Pauline principles 

Peterman has argued that questions concerning Paul’s policy regard¬ 
ing financial support are easily answered if one takes into consider¬ 
ation the distinctions between assistance that is offered to Paul 1) 
while he is with the community; 2) while he is traveling between 
communities; and 3) while he is away with another community. 16 
According to this schema, Paul’s policy is to reject support while he 

16 Peterman, Paul's Gift from Philippi 163-67. Against Peterman, however, is Paul’s 
insistence that he (now absent) is “ [not] writing this to secure any such provision” (1 
Cor 9.15), conceivably a refusal of missionary support that would deprive him of his 
“ground for boasting.” 
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is in residence (2 Cor 11.9; 12.13-16) but to accept both travel 
expenses (1 Cor 16.6; 2 Cor 1.16) and missionary support (Phil 
4.16). While it is certainly helpful to keep these distinctions in 
mind, they tend to give the impression that Pauls attitude toward 
financial support was more carefully reasoned than other evidence 
suggests. One does well to recall that not many commentators 
would characterize Paul as a systematic theologian. Nevertheless, as 
long as one takes into account the ad hoc nature of his ministry, it is 
possible to infer certain principles underlying Paul’s attitude 
toward the financial support of his communities. 

The apostolic right is clearly an unquestioned right for the apos- 
de Paul. Nevertheless, he rejects his entitlement to the support of 
the Corinthians, apparendy believing that it would (or had) 
become an obstacle to the preaching of the gospel: “we endure any¬ 
thing rather than put an obstacle in the way of the gospel of Christ” 
(1 Cor 9.12). While Paul may preach the gospel out of necessity (1 
Cor 9.16), he waives the apostolic right of his own choice. But was 
the choice entirely his own? When one looks more closely at the 
context of Paul’s claim (and subsequent refusal) of the apostolic 
right, one notices that he is caught in what appears to be a bitter 
struggle to establish the validity of his aposdeship: 

Am I not free? Am I not an aposde? Have I not seen Jesus our 
Lord? Are you not my workmanship in the Lord? If to others I 
am not an apostle, at least I am to you; for you are the seal of 
my aposdeship in the Lord. (1 Cor 9.1-2) 

Do we not have the right to our food and drink? Do we not 
have the right to be accompanied by a wife, as the other apos- 
des and the brothers of the Lord and Cephas? Or is it only 
Barnabas and I who have no right to refrain from working for 
a living? (1 Cor 9.4-6) 

If indeed Paul’s status as an aposde was in doubt, then one might 
reasonably question whether apostolic support had in feet been 
offered to him. 

In his second letter to the Corinthians, Paul continues what 
amounts to a polemic against the other apostles (11.5, 12—13). 
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Here, however, he considers it necessary to refute unspecified 
charges against him. Although we cannot be certain of the charges 
against Paul, we do know what his response is: 

Did I commit a sin in abasing myself so that you might be ex¬ 
alted, because I preached Gods gospel without cost to you? I 
robbed other churches by accepting support from them in or¬ 
der to serve you. And when I was with you and was in want, I 
did not burden any one, for my needs were supplied by the 
brethren who came from Macedonia. So I refrained and will 
refrain from burdening you in any way. (2 Cor 11.7-9) 

From Pauls response, we can infer that some in Corinth have 
turned his boast of preaching “the gospel free of charge” (1 Cor 
9.18) into an accusation against him. We also learn that Pauls 
stated reason for rejecting their support is to keep him from becom¬ 
ing a burden to them. 

While the charge against Paul may suggest that support had 
been offered to him (and refused), it is also possible that the Corin¬ 
thians’ criticism is simply another attack against Paul’s aposdeship 
and not an expression of disappointment or even indignation at his 
refusal of their assistance. This explanation makes sense of Paul’s 
previous attempt to establish his right to their support, which 
attempt was (presumably) rebuffed by the Corinthians. Neverthe¬ 
less, whether the support was offered or not, it is clear that Paul 
refuses their assistance. Arguably, Paul’s refusal of Corinthian sup¬ 
port, whether offered or not, has the effect of at once affirming his 
aposdeship and asserting his independence. More importandy, 
however, it also appears to serve another purpose: Paul is able to use 
his example—of one who gives up his right—to exhort the strong 
Corinthians to express the kenotic love of Christ in their relation¬ 
ships with the weaker members of the community. The Corinthi¬ 
ans who correcdy understand that idols have no existence (1 Cor 
8.4) have not yet learned that this knowledge is intended for the 
upbuilding of the community: 

Only take care lest this liberty of yours somehow become a 
stumbling block to the weak. For if any one sees you, a man of 
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knowledge, at table in an idols temple, might he not be en¬ 
couraged, if his conscience is weak, to eat food offered to 
idols? And so by your knowledge this weak man is destroyed, 
the brother for whom Christ died. (1 Cor 8.9-12) 

Paul’s example of forgoing his apostolic right, therefore, serves as an 
invitation, albeit veiled, to the strong Corinthians to give up their 
right—in this case, their right to eat meat in an idol’s temple—for 
the sake of their weaker brethren. 

Turning to Thessalonians, we see that Paul’s stated reason for 
refusing the right to apostolic support is the same—not to burden 
the community (1 Thess 2.9; cf. 2 Cor 11.9). The circumstances, 
however, are different. Here one finds no mention of the false apos- 
des of Corinth, whose status precipitated the crisis of Paul’s own 
apostleship. Consequently, the focus of the letter is not on Paul and 
his status as apostle but on the needs of the Thessalonians, a com¬ 
munity that has apparently failed to understand that continued 
manual labor is necessary even in anticipation of the Lord’s 
coming. They are exhorted to work with their own hands “so that 
they may command the respect of outsiders, and be dependent on 
nobody” (1 Thess 4.12). They are also reminded to “admonish the 
idlers” (1 Thess 5.14). This emphasis on self-sufficiency and con¬ 
tinued labor is evident in Paul’s self-characterization, by which 
means he also implicitly presents his refusal to burden the 
Thessalonians, although he has the right to do so, as an example for 
them to follow: 

though we might have made demands as apostles of Christ... 
we were gende among you, like a nurse taking care of her chil¬ 
dren. So, being affectionately desirous of you, we were ready 
to share with you not only the gospel of God but also our own 
selves, because you had become very dear to us. For you re¬ 
member our labor and toil, brethren; we worked night and 
day, that we might not burden any of you, while we preached 
to you the gospel of God. (1 Thess 2.5-9) 

In his second letter to the Thessalonians, Paul again reminds the 
Thessalonians of his work among them for the sake of the gospel. 
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how he worked to support himself so as not to burden them. And, 
as in his previous letter, Paul characterizes his labor, now openly, as 
an example of right behavior, a model for them to follow: 

For you yourselves know how you ought to imitate us; we 
were not idle when we were with you, we did not eat any one’s 
bread without paying, but with toil and labor we worked 
night and day, that we might not burden any of you. It was 
not because we have not that right, but to give you in our con¬ 
duct an example to imitate. (2 Thess 3.7-9) 

In summary, despite his right to the financial support of these 
communities, Paul refuses their assistance, in both cases rejecting it 
for the same stated reason—in order not to burden them. That Paul 
refuses the right to apostolic support in Corinth and Thessalonica, 
however, does not prove that these communities had in fact offered 
their support to the aposde. Indeed, the fact that Paul finds it 
necessary to appeal to Moses and the Lord suggests the possibility 
that the community in Corinth, at least, had no intention of sup¬ 
porting him. Whether the support was offered or not, however, it is 
dear that Paul uses the matter of finantial assistance as an opportu¬ 
nity to serve the gospel. In his letter to the Corinthians, Paul exem¬ 
plifies one who forgoes his right (to the community's support) for the 
sake of others. In Thessalonians, he presents himself as a model of 
one who works despite his entidement. From these examples, one 
can infer a Pauline “principle”: Paul is able to appropriate the apos¬ 
tolic right as necessary in order “to advance the gospd” (Phil 1.12). 

In his letter to Philemon, on the other hand, Paul shows that he 
is not averse to invoking his apostolic right: “I want some benefit 
from you in the Lord. Refresh my heart in Christ” (Phlm 20). In 
this example, however, it is the runaway slave Onesimus who is 
benefited, not Paul. As a matter of fact, Paul loses the use of 
Onesimus’ service by returning him to Philemon: “I would have 
been glad to keep him with me, in order that he might serve me on 
your behalf during my imprisonment for the gospel” (Phlm 13). 
The feet that Paul chooses not to command Philemon “to do what 
is required” (Phlm 8) hardly disguises the true nature of his appeal: 
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by simply mentioning that he is “bold enough in Christ to com¬ 
mand [compliance],” but chooses not to, Paul reveals that his 
request is in fact a thinly veiled command. And should there 
remain any doubt on the reader’s part, Paul confirms the true 
nature of his request in his concluding words: “Confident of your 
obedience, I write to you, knowing that you will do even more than 
I say” (Phlm 21). 

While the letter to Philemon does not explicitly mention the 
apostolic right, as do the letters to the Corinthians and the 
Thessalonians, evidence indicates that Paul is indeed invoking his 
right. First, he asks Philemon to receive Onesimus as he would Paul 
himself (Phlm 17). Immediately following this request, Paul men¬ 
tions the debts possibly incurred by Onesimus. It is likely that by 
this juxtaposition Paul intends to pressure Philemon to forgive 
Onesimus what is owed him, just as Philemon would “forgive” 
Paul his debts, that is, just as Philemon would support the apostle 
in his ministry. Secondly, the request that Onesimus’ debts be 
charged to Paul’s account is followed by the reminder that 
Philemon owes Paul much more, clearly a reference to Paul’s 
preaching. Arguably, these reminders to Philemon are indicative of 
a second Pauline “principle” regarding the acceptance (or refusal) 
of his apostolic right: when the benefit accrues to someone other 
than to Paul himself, he is able to accept the gift. 

In the same letter, Paul reminds Philemon that he, Philemon, 
considers himself to be a partner of Paul (Phlm 17). The word 
“partner” is a translation of the Greek Koimvos, which shares the 
same root as the word eKoimurjaeu. 'EKOivaurjaeu is translated in 
Phil 4.15 as “entered into partnership.” This translation is based on 
the sense of the word Koivoivia meaning “to give someone a share 
in something.” F. Hauck, commenting on the form, notes that 
while this sense rarely occurs in extra-biblical Greek, it is common 
in the New Testament, especially in Paul, where it conveys a “two- 
sided meaning.” 17 Hauck discerns this sense in Phil 4.15: 

17 Friedrich Hauck, “ Koivos* in TDNT, 8: 808. 
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Between apostle and community there is a reciprocal rela¬ 
tion. The community shares in the spiritual gifts of the apos- 
de and it grants him a share in its own material goods. Paul 
demands the same reciprocity in Gal 6.6. The pupil, who re¬ 
ceives valuable spiritual goods in his course of instrucdon, 
ought to give the teacher a share in his material possessions. 18 

Of particular interest to our discussion is Hauck s comment on the 
use of KOLvavia with respect to the collection for Jerusalem: 

[The collection] expresses at the deepest level the fellowship 
between the original Jewish Christian congregation and the 
Gentile missionary congregations. Thus the collection has 
for Paul a religious significance. The fellowship ev xP lorT V 
between the two parts of Christianity (Gal 2.9) is given a defi¬ 
nite form in the collection on behalf of the mother church at 
Jerusalem. 19 

According to this interpretation, Paul solicits the collection not pri¬ 
marily for the sake of aiding the poor in Jerusalem (cf. Acts 11.29- 
30; Gal 2.9-10) but for what the “giving and receiving” of the col¬ 
lection signifies—the intention of antagonistic communities to 
establish fellowship. One could say, in other words, that the gift for 
Jerusalem represents the concrete manifestation of a desired dispo¬ 
sition. Pauls intention to cultivate in others the proper disposition 
is clearly the reason why he hesitates openly to command Philemon 
to receive Onesimus as a brother in the Lord: “but I preferred to do 
nothing without your consent in order that your goodness might 
not be by compulsion but of your own free will” (Phlm 14). A third 
Pauline “principle” of acceptance (or refusal) of the apostolic right, 
therefore, is whether the gift expresses the disposition that Paul 
seeks in those who would give gifts. 

Partnership in Giving and Receiving 

When Paul characterizes his relationship with the Philippians as “a 
partnership” (Phil 4.15), he also uses the expression eis Xoyov 

18 Ibid. 

19 Ibid. 
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Soaeoig Kai Arffiipecos, which is translated “in giving and receiv¬ 
ing.” J. Lightfoot identifies the phrase as “a general expression for 
pecuniary transaction, derived from the two sides of the ledger.... 
The phrase refers solely to the passing of money between the 
two.” u Therefore, according to Lightfoot, the explanation of a 
material for spiritual exchange given by Chrysostom and many 
later writers “is plainly inappropriate; for the intermingling of dif¬ 
ferent things destroys the whole force of the clause els Xoyov 
Socreus Kal Aifoupecos, which is added to define the kind of contri¬ 
butions intended.” 21 In other words, Lightfoot understands the 
phrase els Xoyov Soaetos Kal Xrjfapetos as referring not to an 
exchange but to a payment—the Philippians give financial support 
and Paul receives it. A criticism of Lightfoot s interpretation, how¬ 
ever, is that it does not sufficiendy consider how the word “partner¬ 
ship,” which implies benefit to both sides, affects the meaning of 
“giving and receiving.” Instead, Lightfoot emphasizes the sense of 
one-sidedness over the idea of partnership, consequendy weaken¬ 
ing the effect of the subsequent reference to “credit” (v. 17), which is 
said to accrue to the Philippians for their generosity. 


J. Michael also recognizes that this phrase has been taken from 
the language of commerce; however, he questions whether els 
Xoyov Soaews Kal Aijuipews should be limited to a one-sided 
financial transaction. Instead, he proposes that “giving and receiv¬ 
ing” should be understood as a one-sided transaction of spiritual 
gifts: 


So far as the literal meaning of the words goes, there is a sense in 
which the phrase could be applied to all the Pauline Churches, 
for in the case of each and all of them there was a giving and a 
receiving—a giving of spiritual gifts on the part of the Apostle, 
and a receiving of them on the part of the Chinches. 22 


20 J. 6. Lightfoot, Saint Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians (London: MacMillan & Co., 
1900), 165. 

21 Ibid. 

22 J. H. Michael, The Epistle of Paul to the Philippians (New York and London: Harper 
and Brothers Publishers, 1927), 221. 
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The difficulty with this interpretation becomes immediately 
apparent as soon as one takes into consideration Pauls qualifying 
phrase “no church ... except you” (Phil 4.15). While it is certain 
that the spiritual transactions envisioned by Michael took place, 
Paul is quite clear that the community in Philippi is unique in its 
relationship of “giving and receiving.” In the end, Michael rejects 
this proposal, concluding instead that the phrase is best understood 
here as referring to an exchange—an exchange of material goods 
for spiritual gifts: 

In its ordinary commercial use the phrase would seem to em¬ 
brace both sides of a transaction—giving of the wares and the 
receiving of the payment. So here it embraces, as we think, 
the passing of spiritual gifts from Paul to the Philippians as 
well as the passing from them to him of financial help. 23 

Although Michael concludes that the transaction of “giving and 
receiving” should be understood primarily as an exchange, he and 
Lightfoot have correctly tried to account for the one-sidedness that 
is present in the phrase’s commercial sense. Their inability to offer a 
convincing explanation does not necessarily disprove their point; 
rather, it suggests that the words “transaction” and “exchange” as 
commonly understood are not adequate to explain the nature of 
Paul’s relationship with the Philippians. One must not only con¬ 
sider Paul’s role in shaping the meaning of the relationship but also 
account for the relevant conventions of social reciprocity. Indeed, it 
is possible that Paul’s reluctance to make a straightforward thank- 
you indicates that he has in fact received an unsolicited, one-sided 
gift from the Philippians, a personal benefit to him and the reason 
for his apparendy awkward response, not one half of an exchange. 
Nevertheless, he accepts the gift. As we have seen in his handling of 
the apostolic right in Corinth and Thessalonica, however, Paul is 
able to adapt his right of support in the service of the gospel. In this 
case, he seeks to deflect the impression of benefit from himself to 
the Philippians by redefining the gift as an exchange. The items of 

23 Michael, Philippians , 221-22. 
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exchange, as many commentators have noted, are the spiritual gift 
of his gospel and the material support of the Philippians. 

One of the examples cited by Peterman in his study of social reci¬ 
procity is Plutarch’s advice in Moralia 830A on how to live. 24 Plu¬ 
tarch urges his readers not to acquire life’s necessities by borrowing 
but rather to give favors, which in turn will bring them the necessi¬ 
ties of life in the form of reciprocal favors. Underlying Plutarch’s 
advice of “doing favours and being thankful for them,” according 
to Peterman, is the assumption that verbal thanks is the appropriate 
response for a reciprocal gift, but that repayment with a counter¬ 
gift is expected for an initial favor. He concludes that Plutarch’s 
convention is an exact correspondence to the social convention of 
“giving and receiving.” 

Interestingly, Peterman’s analysis would seem not only to char¬ 
acterize the nature of the Philippian gift and Paul’s reception of the 
gift but also to confirm the point made by Lightfoot and 
Michael—that the phrase “giving and receiving” refers to a one¬ 
sided passing of financial (Lightfoot) or spiritual goods (Michael). 
Clearly, however, in the context of social reciprocity, the initial 
(one-sided) transaction of “giving and receiving” is to be followed 
by a reciprocal transaction, which in turn elicits a verbal expression 
of thanks. According to this understanding, 1) an initial favor 
(Paul’s gospel) is received by the Philippians with gratitude; 2) grat¬ 
itude prompts a reciprocal favor (the Philippian’s gift), which is 
itself received with gratitude; and 3) the reciprocal favor elicits an 
expression of thanks (Paul’s letter), which is received by the 
Philippians. 

In order for this schema to be convincing, one should find evi¬ 
dence in Philippians that Paul invokes his apostolic right, that he, 
in other words, seeks some benefit for preaching the gospel to the 
Philippians, just as he did in the case of Philemon. Paul’s accep¬ 
tance of the gift, of course, is itself evidence of collecting some ben¬ 
efit. Better evidence of the apostolic right, however, is Paul’s claim 

24 Peterman, Pauls Giftfrom Philippi , 63. 
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that he seeks the fruit of their gift rather than the gift itself “Not 
that I seek the gift; but I seek the fruit which increases to your 
credit” (Phil 4.17). Whether he seeks the gift or the fruit is irrele¬ 
vant, as far as the apostolic right is concerned. More important is 
the fact that Paul is in a position to demand one or the other. This 
interpretation is confirmed in Phil 4.18, where he declares his satis¬ 
faction with their gift-payment. 

Pauls desire to receive the fruit of Philippian giving confirms the 
Pauline “principle” that he seeks not the gift itself but the disposi¬ 
tion that it manifests. As J. Muller concludes, 

[Paul] does not seek the material gift, but the spiritual fruit, re¬ 
vealing itself in the gift. The fruit he is seeking is not so much 
the fruit resting on his preaching of the gospel to them (thus 
Greijdanus), or the fruit consisting in any further labour made 
possible to him (thus Barth), but is the spiritual fruit which 
their deed of generosity yields unto themselves. .. , 25 

In this case, however, it seems unnecessary to insist too strongly on 
a distinction between the fruit that rests on Paul s preaching and 
the fruit that attaches to deeds of generosity, since the fruit of gen¬ 
erous deeds ultimately rests on the gospel. Rather, the gift from 
Philippi arguably signifies not only the fruit of Pauls preaching but 
also the disposition that Paul seeks in those who would give gifts. 
More importantly, however, we see that Paul has characterized the 
Philippians’ material gift as being in fact a spiritual payment, vari¬ 
ously called in Phil 4.17-18 “fruit,” “fragrant offering,” and “sacri¬ 
fice acceptable and pleasing to God,” for which he expresses 
satisfaction. By characterizing the gift as spiritual payment, Paul 
essentially transposes the entire reciprocal transaction, which 
begins with the spiritual gift of the gospel and ends with the (spiri¬ 
tual) promise that God would supply their every need, “according 
to his riches in glory in Christ Jesus” (4.19), into a spiritual key. 

25 J. J. Muller, The Epistles of Paul to the Philippians and to Philemon (Grand Rapids: 

Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1955), 150. 
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The Mind of Christ 

One of the images Paul uses to describe the gift in Phil 4.18— “fra¬ 
grant offering” (tier// 77 ^ evoiSiag) —occurs frequently in the LXX. 
As Lightfoot notes, the expression recalls “the smell of sacrifices 
and offerings” in such passages as Gen 8.21, Ex 29.18, etc . 26 
Typical of modern commentaries is the following observation by E 
Beare: 

A pleasing odour—a phrase quoted from LXX, which was origi¬ 
nally used of the burnt offering, and has in it traces of the primi¬ 
tive anthropomorphism which thought of God as enjoying the 
smell of the roasting flesh.... In later usage, it appears to become 
a synonym for sacrifice of any kind, as in Ezekiel xvi. 19, where it 
applies to offerings of cereals, and oil, and honey, which were not 
burned. Paul turns it into a pure metaphor, though still in a con¬ 
text of sacrifice; the gifts of the Philippians are compared to an 
offering laid upon the altar of God. 7 

His conclusion that “Paul turns [the sacrifice] into a pure meta¬ 
phor” supports the argument that the apostle redefines what is 
clearly a benefit to him as a greater benefit to the Philippians. 
Unfortunately, Beare s discussion focuses primarily on the Old Tes¬ 
tament sacrifice itself; nothing is said about the role of sacrifice as 
metaphor. Lightfoot s observation, on the other hand, that there 
exists a similarity between the phrase “sacrifice acceptable and 
pleasing to God” {Ovcriau SeKTjjv, evdpearov tS 6eQ) in Phil 4.18 
and its use in 1 Peter 2.5, Heb 13.16, and Rom 12.1 , 28 where the 
readers are exhorted in the following verse “to be transformed by 
the renewal of [their] mind,” suggests that a more promising 
exegetical approach would be to concentrate instead on the phrase 
“sacrifice acceptable and pleasing to God.” 

Unnoticed by the commentators consulted for this study is an 

26 Lightfoot, Philippians , 167. 

27 F. W. Beare, A Commentary on the Epistle to the Philippians (London: Adam & 
Charles Black, 1959), 156. 

28 Lightfoot, Philippiansy 167. 
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intertextual echo of Ps 51.17 (50.19) in which the psalmist 
addresses God with the words: “The sacrifice acceptable to God is a 
broken spirit; a broken and contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not 
despise” ( Qvoia t$ nuevpa aut'Terpippei'Oi', KapSiau 
awTerpippeurjv Kal TeTaneLuoipevqv 6 Qeds ovk i^ovOevaoeC). 
From these verses of the psalm we learn the definition of what con¬ 
stitutes an acceptable sacrifice: “a broken spirit; a broken and con¬ 
trite heart.” In other words, the sacrifice acceptable and pleasing to 
God is, I contend, the disposition of humility. R. Hays, in his study 
of intertextuality, Echoes of Scripture in the Letters of Paul, lists seven 
tests for identifying echoes, without which “it... becomes difficult 
to decide whether we are really hearing an echo at all, or whether we 
are only conjuring things out of the murmurings of our own imagi¬ 
nations.” 29 Although it is impossible to prove in this case whether 
Paul intended an echo of Ps 51.17, the tests of availability and the¬ 
matic coherence argue in favor of the echos plausibility: 1) Paul 
(cf. Phil 3.4-6) and his readers would certainly be expected to 
know the psalm; and 2) humility fits well in Paul’s line of argument 
here and with the rest of the letter. 

To identify in Phil 4.18 an echo of Ps 51.17 (and its theme of 
humility) is only the first step in the work of interpretation; we 
must also ask the question, "What does “humility” mean in Paul’s 
letter? As is well-known, Paul’s definition of humility is to be found 
in his example of Christ in the kenotic hymn of Phil 2.6-11. Yet 
the example of Christ’s kenosis alone is not sufficient. As R. 
Bultmann has written, “the obedience’ and ‘love’ of the pre-exis¬ 
tent Son are not visible data and cannot be experienced as directly 
aimed at the man who is challenged to believe. However, they are 
indirectly experienced in the feet that Christ is present in the ‘min- 


29 R. B. Hays, Echoes of Scripture in the Letters of Paul (New Haven and London: Yale 
University Press, 1989), 23. The rules of thumb, which are intended more as guid¬ 
ance for the work of interpretation than as a set of firm criteria, are availability, vol¬ 
ume, recurrence, thematic coherence, historical plausibility, history of 
interpretation, and satisfaction (29-32). 
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istry of the proclaimer.” 30 Not only are the Philippians to experi¬ 
ence the kenosis of Christ in the ministry of the apostle Paul, they are 
also to experience it in their ministry to one another. In other words, 
humility in this case “is a matter... not of ones relationship to God 
(as, for example, in 2 Cor 7.6), but of a certain manifestation, 
inspired by the example and self-surrender of Christ and therefore 
specifically Christian, of mutual love in the Church.” 31 Paul’s 
emphasis on mutual love is made dear in the hymn’s context, where 
he admonishes the Philippians with the words “in humility count 
others better [vvepexovras] than yourselves” (Phil 2.3), words that 
help to define more concretely the meaning of humility. 32 

Paul’s admonition is startling, especially for modern readers; his 
words appear to require self-disparagement for “being in full 
accord and of one mind” (Phil 2.2). 33 They also seem to be in ten¬ 
sion with other Pauline passages that hold the essential equality of 
all men and women in Christ (e.g.. Gal 4.28). Therefore, one is 
prompted to ask. Do modern translations 34 inappropriately 
convey a sense of self-disparagement or inferiority as the intention 
of Philippians? Or is this impression the result of a superficial read¬ 
ing? Modern commentators such as Beare, 35 Lightfoot, 36 and M. 

30 R. Bultmann, Theology of the New Testament, translated by K. Grobel, vol. 1 (New 
York: Charles Scribners Sons, 1951), 304. 

31 Herman Ridderbos, Paul: An Outline of His Theology, translated by John R. de Witt 
(Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1975), 297. 

32 Ridderbos, Paul, 297. 

33 Lest one be tempted to dismiss modern discomfort with the idea of self-disparage¬ 
ment as anachronistic, see D. Martin, Slavery as Salvation: The Metaphor of Slavery 
in Pauline Christianity (New Haven & London: Yale University Press, 1990). Mar¬ 
tin, in another context, concludes that “Paul’s call to the strong [Corinthians] to fol¬ 
low his example [of self-lowering] constitutes a more radical ethic than is often 
realized. ... In patronal ideology, to alter one’s behavior to meet the expectations 
and demands of low-status persons was usually perceived as offensive social self- 
abasement” (141). 

34 RSV is cited above. NIV: “in humility consider others better than yourselves.” JB: 
“everybody is to be self-effacing. Always consider the other person to be better than 
yourself.” NEB: “you must humbly reckon others better than yourselves.” 

35 Beare, Philippians, 72. 

36 Lightfoot, Philippians, 109. 
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Vincent 37 seem unaware of such questions and forgo comment; 
others such as R. Martin, 38 Michael, 39 and Muller 40 opt for expla¬ 
nations that tend to reinforce the sense of inferiority of self or to 
assert the superiority of others. While Martin and the others may 
offer valuable pastoral advice, a careful reading of Philippians 
shows that the purpose of these words—”in humility count others 
better [vvepexovras] than yourselves”—is to convey in the stron¬ 
gest terms the importance of service to others in the community of 
believers. 

inrepexo) is rarely attested in Scriptures—only five times in the 
New Testament and 11 times in the Septuagint. Therefore, extra- 
biblical usage offers an important source for clarifying the meaning 
of vnepexu. G. Delling finds several common uses in non-biblical 
Greek: 1) as a transitive verb it means “to hold over,” e.g., “to hold a 
hand over someone”; 2) as an intransitive verb it means “to rise 
above” or “to tower over.” 41 The latter meaning is the more 
common and more important usage. As an intransitive verb it can 
have a literal/mathematical meaning, e.g., “to amount to more”; or 
it can have a figurative sense “to surpass,” e.g., “to surpass in 
wisdom.” And finally, as a participle, it is used often “with reference 
to political or social position,” in which case it has the opposite 

37 Marvin R. Vincent, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistles to the 
Philippians and to Philemon , The International Critical Commentary (Edinburgh: 
T&T Clark, 1950), 56. 

38 Ralph P. Martin, Philippians (Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 
1980), 90. Martin understands these words as “a summons to see ourselves in our 
rightful condition as creatures of God yet with a nobility given to us as his vice¬ 
regents upon earth (Gen 1.26,27). In that light we can see our fellow men as equally 
deserving of respect and honour.” 

39 Michael, PhilippianSy 81. Michael cites Plummer by way of explanation: “The 
Christian knows that he has many defeats and failings which are unknown to his fel¬ 
lows, and which he has no right to suppose that they have. On the other hand, he 
sees in them virtues that he knows that he does not possess.” 

40 Muller, Epistles of Paul, 75. Muller (citing Greijdanus) explains “That believers can 
reasonably regard others or each other... in such a way, finds its ground...in the vari¬ 
ety of talents which are granted to believers, so that the one can always appreciate 
something in the other in which he excells.” 

41 Gerhard Delling, “imepexu,” in TDNT, 8: 523. 
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meaning of “humble” {Taweivos). In this sense the vnepexovres 
are “those who stand out” (i.e., the rulers and the “highly placed”) 
by virtue of possessions, power, regard. 

In the Septuagint all uses of the verb imepexo) are in the intransi¬ 
tive. For purposes of our discussion we can ignore the literal exam¬ 
ples referring to length of curtains (Ex 26.13), length of poles (1 
Kgs 8.8; 2 Ch 5.9), or overpayment of money (Lev 25.27). The 
important figurative sense in the intransitive relates to the remain¬ 
ing verses where vnepexto is attested. In the first example, Delling 
finds the intransitive meaning “to take precedence,” i.e., in the 
sense “to be stronger”: 42 “And the Lord said to her, ‘Two nations are 
in your womb, and two peoples, born of you, shall be divided; the 
one shall be stronger [imepe£ei] than the other, the elder shall serve 
the younger [italics added]’” (Gen 25.23). Here it is interesting to 
note that the idea of service is explicitly linked to the verb virepexw. 
The remaining examples attest the use of imepexo) in the sense “to 
hold a higher position than someone, ” 43 which, of course, is simply 
a figurative application of the sense “to tower over”: 

You [Joseph] shall be over my house, and all my people shall 
order themselves as you command; only as regards the throne 
will I [Pharaoh] be greater [vnepe£ iu] than you (Gen 41.40). 

King Nebuchadnezzar, your father, made him [Daniel] 
chief [vnepexw] of the magicians, enchanters, Chaldeans, 
and astrologers ... (Dan 5.11). 

He [God] will come upon you horribly and swiftly, because 
severe judgment fells on those in high places [inrepexovmv] 

(Wis 6.5). 

In the first example, service is implied in the relationship between 
Pharaoh and Joseph; it is explicit for those who are to “order them¬ 
selves as [Joseph] command[s].” By analogy one would expect 
Joseph to obey Pharaoh “as regards the throne.” In the second 
example, the notion of service is less obvious, unless one considers 

42 Ibid. 

43 Ibid. 
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the relationship between the magicians and Daniel as analogous to 
the one between Daniel and the king. Suffice to say that there is 
probably an expectation that orders will be obeyed, i.e., service ren¬ 
dered. 44 In the third example, the very tide—those in high places, 
i.e., the rulers—implies obedience and therefore service. 

In the New Testament the verb vrrepex 0 * is used only in particip¬ 
ial form. Two examples refer to rulers and therefore have the same 
meaning as the extra-biblical and Septuagintal uses of the verb: 

Let every person be subject to the governing [vnepexovacus] 
authorities. For there is no authority except from God, and 
those that exist have been instituted by God (Rom 13.1). 

Be subject for the Lord’s sake to every human institution, 
whether it be to the emperor as supreme [vnepexomri], or to 
governors as sent by him to punish those who do wrong and 
to praise those who do right (1 Pet 2.13). 

And finally, the verb inrepexco, also in participial form, is attested 
three times in Philippians (including 2.3). In the verses other than 
2.3 the verb carries the sense “to surpass” or “to exceed”: 

Indeed I count everything as loss because of the surpassing 
[uTrepexov] worth ofknowing Christ Jesus my Lord (Phil 3.8). 

And the peace of God, which passes [vnepexovaa] all under¬ 
standing, will keep your heart and your minds in Christ Jesus 

(Phil 4.7). 

In both instances the meaning “to surpass” is heightened by refer¬ 
ence to God (i.e., knowledge of Christ and peace of God), which 
makes these, in a sense, unique uses of the verb imepexto. Neverthe¬ 
less, the figurative meaning “to surpass” remains and must there¬ 
fore be considered as we turn to the use of vnepexo) in Phil 2.3. 

Analysis of vwepexo) in Phil 2.3—“in humility count others 
better [vnepexovras] than yourselves”—indicates that 1) it is a 
participle referring to other people; 2) it is linked to “humility” 

44 It is interesting to note that the basis for establishing these privileged relationships 
was the remarkable wisdom of Joseph and Daniel. In neither instance, however, was 
the wisdom itself described as “surpassing,” as attested in extra-biblical sources. 
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{ra.'neivofypoavvT)), the only such occurrence in Scripture; and 3) 
it introduces the kenotic hymn (Phil 2.6-11), which therefore 
serves as the context for determining the meaning of vnepex^- As a 
participle referring to other people, one expects vnepexo) to be 
close in meaning to the examples attested in extra-biblical sources 
and Scripture that convey the sense “to surpass,” as the ruler sur¬ 
passes his subjects, a relationship that implies obedience and ser¬ 
vice. The link with “humility” {rairei vo^pocrvur]) suggests that we 
are to understand inrepexto as a call to assume voluntarily the role 
of subject in relation to ruler, submitting ourselves willingly to 
others and their welfare. On this point, W. Grundmann cites 
Larsons helpful definition of Tavreivo^poavuT): “the readiness for a 
lower position, lesser regard, the absence of any desire to be great or 
distinguished, to have external honour or public esteem or a name, 
to mean something, to play a role.” 45 In other words, “humility,” 
so-defined, is the frame of mind or prior disposition that makes 
possible sincere concern for “the interests of others” (Phil 2.4). To 
say that submission is voluntary, however, does not fully respond to 
the modern concern that such an attitude is in reality an act of self- 
disparagement. It is for this reason that voluntary submission must 
be considered in the light of the kenotic hymn, even though “the 
‘obedience’ and ‘love’ of the pre-existent Son are not visible data.” 46 
As Grundmann explains, “By the Christ event the submission of 
man to God is made also the content of relations between men, since 
God Himself acts thus in Christ. Man now subordinates himself to 
others in service_In such Taneivcxppoavvri others are taken seri¬ 

ously because God Himself takes men seriously and refers them to 
one another by His acts.” 47 Indeed, only in this light can one rid the 
concept of voluntary submission of its thoroughly negative 
(modern) connotations of self-disparagement and inferiority, and 
begin to understand this calling as the gift of Christian freedom. 


45 Walter Grundmann, “raven'd?” inTDNT, 8: 21. 

46 Bultmann, Theology of the New Testament, 304. 

47 Grundmann, “raven®?,” 22. One should recall here the words of the evangelist, 
“For the Son of man also came not to be served but to serve” (Mk 10.45). 
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Christian freedom is the status of those who have transferred 
their allegiance from the things of this world to Christ. Transfer of 
allegiance is, on the one hand, an act of renunciation and, on the 
other hand, an act of affirmation. However, it is an act that comes 
dangerously dose to being an accomplishment, as for example 
when a persons will “thinks it has a right to be proud of its [surren¬ 
der] ,” 48 In fret, in such an instance, “the will does not surrender but 
asserts itself.” 49 Implicit in the very assertion of the will’s so-called 
“surrender” is the continued dependence of the person on the judg¬ 
ment of others. Even the words “self-disparagement” and “inferior¬ 
ity” convey the sense that one still acknowledges another’s judg¬ 
ment. Christian freedom, on the other hand, is “freedom from all 
human conventions and norms of value.” 50 Therefore, one who 
truly lives in Christian freedom is able to express consideration for 
others without depending on their judgment (cf. 1 Cor 10.29). By 
virtue of our allegiance to Christ, not only are we able to express 
consideration for others, but we are also commanded to do so by 
becoming “a slave to all” (1 Cor 9.19) and “servants of one another” 
(Gal 5.13). Thus, as Bultmann has observed, “[Christian freedom] 
may at any moment take on the form of renunciation—seemingly 
a renunciation of freedom itself, but in reality it is a paradoxical 
exercise of that very freedom.” 51 Therefore, Paul’s imperative—“in 
humility count others better than yourselves”—represents not only 
an invitation to look after needs of others (Phil 2.4) but also the 
measure of those who live in Christian freedom, of those who have 
acquired the mind of Christ. 

Conclusion 

Paul probably appreciated the gift from Philippi; we have no evi¬ 
dence that he refused their support. Yet Paul does not thank the 
Philippians in the customary style of his time, a style with which he 

48 Bultmann, Theology of the New Testament, 316. 

49 Ibid., 315. 

50 Ibid., 343. 

51 Ibid., 342. 
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was undoubtedly familiar. Paul may have been embarrassed by the 
gift. Certainly, his expression of thanks is awkward. His awkward¬ 
ness may stem from a reluctance to be seen as benefiting from his 
ministry. It may also indicate a desire not to be viewed as inferior to 
his benefactors. Pauls insistence elsewhere that he, an aposde, is 
entitled to the support of his communities shows how important 
the matter of support was for him. Evidence of Paul’s handling of 
the apostolic right suggests that Paul was guided in his decision to 
accept or refuse financial assistance above all by his commitment to 
the gospel. In his letter to the Corinthians, Paul rejects the commu¬ 
nity’s support, thus becoming an example to the strong Corinthi¬ 
ans of one who forgoes his right for the sake of others. In his letter 
to the Thessalonians, Paul rejects their support, presenting himself 
as an example of one who works despite his entitlement, an exam¬ 
ple of one who has not abandoned manual labor in anticipation of 
the Lord’s coming. On the other hand, Paul is able to demand some 
benefit from Philemon, who owes Paul his Christian life. The ben¬ 
efit that Paul seeks is not for himself, however, but for the runaway 
Onesimus. More importandy, Philemon’s acceptance of the run¬ 
away slave as a brother expresses the disposition that Paul seeks in 
those who profess Christ as Lord, a disposition whose benefit far 
exceeds the value of the monetary support from Paul’s communi¬ 
ties. Therefore, Paul’s acceptance of the gift from Philippi, by no 
means a straightforward acknowledgment of receipt, represents a 
similar appropriation of the apostolic right in the service of the gos¬ 
pel. Here, Paul redirects the understanding of benefit from himself 
to the Philippians by redefining the gift as an exchange. The items 
of exchange, according to Paul’s interpretation, are the spiritual gift 
of his gospel and the material support of the Philippians. By char¬ 
acterizing the gift as a spiritual payment, however, Paul transposes 
the entire exchange, which begins with the spiritual gift of the gos¬ 
pel and ends with the (spiritual) promise of divine benefaction, 
into a spiritual key. Paul accepts their gift, in other words, because 
he perceives their giving as an opportunity to advance the gospel: 
the expression of their concern for him is the fruit of the same 
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disposition that Paul seeks to encourage among the Philippians 
themselves. Consequently, Paul is able to say that it is the 
Philippians who have truly benefited. Although “exchange” does 
not adequately describe what has transpired between the aposde 
and his community, there has been an “exchange” of sorts: Paul has 
received the support of the Philippian community, while they, by 
virtue of their giving, have manifested the disposition of voluntary 
submission that is expected of all who have received the gospel and 
claim Jesus as Lord. 
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The Scriptural king 

Michael Azar 

“ [John] has reached a kind of “meta-level,” where the individ¬ 
ual proof text no longer counts, but rather, the whole of scrip¬ 
ture is at stake: Does it have to be read with ‘Christian eyes’— 
and then every line of it would point to Jesus—or could it be 
read in a Jewish perspective, refusing to believe in a Messiah 
Jesus?” 1 

Rather than merely attempt to show continuity between the Scrip¬ 
tures and Jesus’ life with a scattered series of proof-texts, the ques¬ 
tion in the Fourth Gospel concerns the ability to understand the 
Scriptures as a whole: Who is able to see that Jesus is the one of 
whom the Scriptures speak and who remains blind? John presents a 
Christ that Moses had in feet spoken about—if only Moses had 
been properly understood. As D. Smith aptly observes, “The 
Johannine Jesus.. .defies and shatters traditional criteria or expec¬ 
tations, although if one believes in him, the pieces of such tradi¬ 
tions can be reassembled in a new way.” 2 Such a reassembling of the 
traditional pieces of Israel’s Scripture is most fully elucidated in 
John’s regally focused account of the Passion. What is significant is 
that John presents Jesus not only as the fulfillment of the Scriptures 
that prophesied a coming Messiah, but that he also presents Jesus as 
the answer and solution to a problem that underpins the entire 
Scripture of Israel: the problem of the monarchy. In order to fulfill 
his purpose, John presents Jesus as the scriptural, but not quite 
expected. King: the Anti-Saul, who parallels the rise of the first king 
of Israel, but opposes the character of such a rise. John uses the 

1 Johannes Beutler, “The Use of‘Scripture* in the Gospel of John,” in Exploring the 
Gospel of John: In Honor ofD. Moody Smith , eds. R. Alan Culpepper and C. Clifton 
Black (Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox, 1996), 158. 

2 D. Moody Smith, The Theology of the Gospel of John, New Testament Theology, ed. 
James D. G. Dunn (Cambridge: CUP, 1995), 94. 
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scriptural stories to show that the one who is crucified is in fact not 
defeated but exalted and glorified as the only true King. This 
uniquely Johannine assertion is recapitulated in Pilate’s simple 
exclamation: “Behold the man!” (Jn 19.5). 

Jesus as King: John’s Regal Imagery 

Outside the Passion narrative, Jesus’ kingship is affirmed only 
twice in John’s gospel: once by Nathanael (Jn 1.49) and a second 
time at Jesus’ entry into Jerusalem (Jn 12.13). 3 This has led some 
commentators to downplay the role of Jesus as King in John’s gos¬ 
pel, 4 but the centrality of such an appellation in the Passion narra¬ 
tive—clearly the climax of the gospel—demands that the other 
references to kingship receive greater attention. John’s account of 
the Passion of Christ drips with regal imagery—a point all the 
more evident when contrasted with the Synoptic Gospels. In con¬ 
trast to the key characteristics of the Passion as recorded in the Syn¬ 
optics that John does not repeat, he retains the “kingly” 
characteristics and further adds to them. 5 

Jesus’ dialogue with Pilate about his kingship is unique (Jn 
18.33-38). After a series of questions, Jesus offers the conversa¬ 
tion’s first indicative statement: “My kingship is not of this world; if 
my kingship were of this world, my servants would fight, that I 
might not be handed over to the Jews. But as it is, my kingship is 
not from here” (Jn 18.36). When Pilate seeks to verify Jesus’ claim 
to kingship, Jesus asserts (in a statement unique to John), “You say 
that I am a king. For this I was bom and for this I came into the 

3 Wayne Meeks ( The Prophet-King: Moses Traditions and the Johannine Christology 
[Leiden: E .J. Brill, 1967], 82-83) and others speculate apropos of the difference be¬ 
tween John’s use of “King of Israel” and “King of the Jews,” indicating a division be¬ 
tween John’s community as the true “Israel,” as opposed to the “Jews,” but there are 
no significant differences that have any sufficient bearing on the present study. 
What is important is John’s assertion that Jesus is simply king, either of “Israel” or of 
“the Jews.” The two terms are not entirely distinguishable (cf. Jn 3.1, 10). 

4 Cf. Claus Westermann, The Gospel of John in the Light of the Old Testament 1994, 
trans. Siefried S. Schatzmann (Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 1998), 71. 

5 Lk 23.2 remains an exception. Cf. Meeks, Prophet-King , 69. 
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world: in order that I might witness to the truth” (Jn 18.37). After 
uttering his timeless question regarding truth, Pilate returns to the 
crowds, declares that he finds no crime in Jesus, and, in a question 
parallel to Mark’s account, Pilate asks, “Do you want me to release 
for you the King of the Jews?” (Jn 18.39; Mk 15.9). 

Each gospel records Jesus’ being mockingly hailed as “King of 
the Jews,” but only in John do the soldiers use the definite article 
(xatpe 6 fiacnkevs tQv TovSalojfjn 19.3). 6 The placement of the 
subsequent dialogue between Pilate and the crowds is unique to 
John, and itself emphasizes some of the key characteristics of John’s 
Jesus. Only in John do the crowds actually see Jesus still arrayed in 
his kingly crown and robe. When Pilate presents Jesus to them with 
the words “Behold the man!” (Jn 19.5), the crowds subsequently 
accuse Jesus of claiming to be the Son of God—an accusation that 
causes Pilate to fear Jesus all the more (Jn 19.7-8). After Pilate 
questions Jesus again, he returns to the people, who in turn declare 
to Pilate that Jesus had claimed to be a king. 

Pilate takes Jesus outside and sits him on the judgment seat, in a 
manner that reflects the enthronement of a king. 7 Finally, the asser¬ 
tion of Jesus’ kingship culminates a few verses later, in perhaps the 
most direct proclamation of Jesus’ kingship in all the gospels—a 
proclamation, moreover, reserved for the mouth of Pilate, though 
with a bit of irony: He presents Jesus and says, “Behold your king!” 
The people reply, “Away with him, crucify him!” Pilate in turn asks, 
“Shall I crucify your king?” (Jn 19.14-15), and the Jews declare 
that their only king is Caesar—an ironic, and unfortunate turn of 
events: While many Jews were expecting a king to free them from 
Caesar, they exchange their true King for the kingship of Rome. 

Jesus is finally handed over to be crucified. When he is “raised 
up,” Pilate, as in the other gospels, hangs a sign over Jesus that 
reads, “Jesus of Nazareth, the King of the Jews” (Jn 19.19). Only 

6 Cf. Francis J. Moloney, Gospel of John , Sacra Pagina, ed. Daniel J. Harrington 
(Collegeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 1998), 493. 

7 The problems surrounding the use of eKaGioev in Jn 19.13 are discussed further 
below. 
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John includes Jesus’ full title (“Jesus of Nazareth”) on the inscrip¬ 
tion, but what is more unique is the dialogue to follow. Only John 
records that the sign was written in three languages, demonstrating 
the universality of this proclamation. The chief priests object to 
such an assertion, and ask that Pilate change the sign to simply state 
that Jesus merely claimed to be king (Jn 19.21). Pilate succinctly 
replies, “What I have written, I have written” (Jn 19.22). This 
scene regarding the sign above Jesus’ head recapitulates three key 
suggestions in John’s gospel, as Wayne Meeks notes: the universal¬ 
ity of Jesus’ kingship, the rejection by the Jewish leaders, and the 
recognition by the Gentiles (Pilate). 8 Moreover, despite the rejec¬ 
tion by the Jews, Jesus is still shown to be King of those who believe 
and those who do not; he is still shown to be the King who reigns 
from the cross. The Jews had earlier attempted to make Jesus King 
(cf. Jn 6.15), but Jesus resisted. Here, in characteristically 
Johannine calmness, Jesus is made King through his exaltation on 
the cross. As indicated above, John casts Jesus as the expected King, 
but at the same time he redefines who this King must be. “The 
fourth evangelist recounted Jesus’ death in a way that showed that 
crucifixion did not negate his messiahship but actually demon¬ 
strated it and revealed its true character.” 9 

“Behold the man” — Pilate, Jesus, Saul, Samuel and the King of 
Israel (Jn 19.5) 

Despite the sufficiency of these surface characteristics to indicate 
that a King reigns from the cross, John’s presentation of the true 
King of the Jews does not end at the surface level. For those with 
eyes to see and ears to hear what is beyond this surface presentation, 
John presents an underlying retelling of the story of Saul, the first 
king of Israel. In other words, John presents Jesus as the Anti-Saul, 
the one to whom the Scriptures point and the one who is the solu¬ 
tion to the ongoing problem of Israel’s monarchy—a monarchy 

8 Meeks, Prophet-King, 80. 

9 Craig R. Koester, Symbolism in the Fourth Gospel : Meaning Mystery , Continuity 
(Minneapolis: Fortress, 1995), 201. 
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recapitulated in the first king, Saul. John presents Jesus, therefore, 
as the scriptural King whom the people of the Scriptures had con¬ 
tinually sought—the people had only needed to understand the 
Scriptures correctly. The key to such a reappropriation of scriptural 
expectations is Pilate’s brief, but profound, statement: “Behold the 
man!” 

Coundess commentaries have been written on these three 
words. Raymond Brown suggests that Pilate may be presenting 
Jesus to the people under a messianic tide, noting a link to Num 
24.17. 10 Rudolf Bultmann, from whom most perspectives on these 
words arise, observes that the purpose in Pilate’s presentation is to 
“make the person of Jesus appear to the Jews as ridiculous and 
harmless, so that they should drop their accusation.” Thus, Jesus 
comes forth as “the caricature of a king” through looking pitiful, 
and John’s irony is therefore fully felt: “The declaration of o \6yos 
crap£ iyevero has become visible in its extremist consequence.” 11 
Bultmann also notes that Is 40.9 offers a linguistic parallel, though 
he asserts that the Evangelist probably did not have such a parallel 
in mind. 12 C. K. Barrett observes the contrast of Jesus’ being 
dressed as a king and presented as a man and names Zech 6.11 f as 
an important, but hardly confirmable, comparison. He also notes 
that this phrase recalls the Johannine Son of Man, and thus sug- 


10 The GospelAccordingto John , The Anchor Bible, vol. 29a (Garden City, NY: Double 
Day, 1970), 876. Anthony Tyrrell Hanson likewise suggests that Pilate may be “un¬ 
wittingly presenting the Jews with the suffering servant of the Lord,” {Prophetic Gos¬ 
pel: A Study of John and the Old Testament [Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1991], 205). 

11 The Gospel of John: A Commentary, 1964, trans. G. R. Beasley-Murray (Philadel¬ 
phia: Westminster, 1971), 659. Rudolf Schnackenburg and G. R. Beasley-Murray 
hold similar views: Schnackenburg notes that by these words Jesus is presented as a 
caricature of a king, concluding that Pilate’s exclamation is “probably meant once 
more to draw attention to Jesus in his appearance as a mock-king” ( The GospelAc¬ 
cordingto St. John , Herder’s Theological Commentary on the New Testament, vol. 
3 [New York: Crossroad, 1982], 256). Beasley-Murray likewise concludes that Pi¬ 
late’s exclamation is meant to “demonstrate the harmlessness of Jesus,” showing 
that, despite his appearance, Jesus is the Man sent from God (John , Word Biblical 
Commentary, vol. 36 [Waco, TX: Word Books, 1987], 337). 

12 Bultmann, Gospel of John, 659, n.4. 
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gests that Pilate is accidentally hitting on the truth. 13 C. H. Dodd 
likewise sees a link between “Behold the man” and Jesus’ being the 
Son of Man: Thus, again, Pilate unwittingly identifies who Jesus is, 
and through Pilate’s judgment, the Son of Man is lifted up to draw 
all to himself. 14 Leon Morris, however, asserts, “ [It] is impossible to 
imagine Pilate voicing such an allusion.” 15 D. Smith falls in line 
with Barrett and Dodd and concludes that these words may be a 
“succinct statement of the doctrine of the Incarnation,” and there¬ 
fore, Pilate is ironically, and in a typically Johannine fashion, 
“saying more than he could possibly know theologically.” 16 Craig 
Koester simply proposes that Pilate is making a straightforward 
statement that Jesus was a man: “Jesus would be called king of the 
Jews and Son of God later in the narrative—titles that reveal 
important facets of his identity—but these epithets do not negate 
the plain truth of Pilate’s statement, ‘Behold the man!’” 17 However, 
as will be seen below, it is precisely with these words that Pilate does 
indeed declare that Jesus is the King of the Jews. 

Barrett’s suspicion of an allusion to Zechariah is shared, with 
more confidence, by Meeks. 18 The text from Zechariah reads, 

Take the silver and gold and make a crown, and set it on the head 
of the high priest Joshua son of Jehozadak; say to him: Thus 
says the Lord of hosts: Here is the man [iSoii avr\p\ aftt ran] 
whose name is Branch: for he shall branch out in his place, and he 
shall build the temple of the Lord. It is he that shall build the tem¬ 
ple of the Lord; he shall bear royal honor, and shall sit upon his 
throne and rule. (Zech 6.1 l-13a) 

There are indeed a few key themes in this passage that John’s gospel 


13 C. K. Barrett, The Gospel According to St. John , 1955,2nded. (Philadelphia: West¬ 
minster, 1978), 541. 

14 The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel (Cambridge: CUP, 1958), 436-37. 

15 The Gospel According to John , ed. et al Gordon D. Fee, Rev. ed., The New Interna¬ 
tional Commentary on the NewTestament (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1995), 702. 

16 John , Abingdon New Testament Commentaries (Nashville: Abingdon, 1999), 346. 

17 Koester, Symbolism , 187. 

18 Cf.. Meeks, Prophet-King, 70-72. 
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parallels: the theme of the temple (cf. Jn 2.19), 19 the Davidic 
branch, and the regal implications. Meeks observes that the context 
of this passage is a command from God to Zechariah to crown 
Joshua the High Priest as king and takes this as an eschatological 
reference to a future king. Thus, Meeks ultimately understands this 
exclamation from Pilate to be a proclamation of a title that depicts a 
“significant state in the installation of the eschatological king.” 20 

Nonetheless, of all the coundess works written on John, and spe¬ 
cifically these three words, with the exception of a brief article by 
Dieter Bohler, 21 none have yet to see that these words echo, verba¬ 
tim, 22 the Lords words when the first king of Israel is introduced 
(the only other occurrence of this phrase): 

Now the day before Saul came, the Lord had revealed to Sam¬ 
uel: “Tomorrow about this time I will send to you a man from 
the land of Benjamin, and you shall anoint him to be ruler 
over my people Israel. He shall save my people from the hand 
of the Philistines; for I have seen [the suffering of] 23 my peo¬ 
ple, because their outcry has come to me.” When Samuel saw 
Saul, the Lord told him, “Behold the man of whom I spoke to 
you. He it is who shall rule over my people.” (1 Sam 9.15-17; 
italics added) 

By quoting these three words, John presents Jesus as the Anti-Saul. 
Therefore, though Barrett notes that “Jesus is dressed as king and is 
announced as the man,” 24 it is more reasonable to say that Jesus is 
indeed dressed as a king and is announced as a king: Pilate is in fret 
presenting Jesus with words only fit for a king. As the readers of this 
gospel hear these words from Pilate, they are begged to complete 
the rest of the statement in their minds, “He it is who shall rule over 

19 On this theme, see Alan R. Kerr, The Temple of Jesus* Body: The Temple Theme in the 
Gospel of John, JSNT, vol. 220 (New York: Sheffield, 2002). 

20 Meeks, Prophet-King, 72. 

21 “‘ECCE Homo!’ (Joh 19,5) ein Zitat aus dem Alten Testament,” BihlischeZeitschrift 
39, no. 1 (1995): 104-8. 

22 Jn 19.5 and 1 Sam 9.17: l8ov 6 duOpinnog (erxirnan). 

23 This phrase is lacking in the Hebrew. 

24 Barrett, Gospel according to St John, 541. 
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my people.” "With these words, through this “metalepsis,” John 
thrusts Jesus into the complex story of the monarchy of Israel, and 
brings the hearer of the gospel with him. 

The Book of Judges oudines the notorious story of Israels cycle 
of apostasy and return: Israel forsakes the ways of the Lord; the 
Lord delivers them into the hands of their enemies, to whom Israel 
is subject for a number of years, until Israel cries out to the Lord, 
who in turn sends a deliverer, upon whom the Spirit of the Lord 
rests. The deliverer then frees Israel and a time of peace follows. 
The judges are presented in a manner that is reminiscent of Moses 
and Joshua, the great leaders past. 26 With Samuel especially, the 
role of judge and prophet are blurred, and as such, Samuel is in 
effect a successor of Moses: He appears to be a king (at least func¬ 
tionally) and a prophet (cf. 1 Sam 3.19—21; 7.8—9,15; 9.9; 12.6- 
15). 27 After Samuel, the leadership of Israel is transferred from 
judges, who both heard and obeyed the word of the Lord, to the 
king, and from then on God rules through two separate, though 
intricately linked, channels: the prophet and the king. 

Every attempt at monarchy in Israel thereafter ultimately fails. 
David is barred from building the temple, and Solomon, his son, is 
allowed to carry on this task, but even he fails, almost 
paradigmatically (cf. 1 Kg 11.1-18). Despite other generally good 
kings such as Hezekiah and Josiah, the monarchic lineage is tainted 
with imperfection. Beginning with and epitomized in Saul, the 

25 This term is borrowed from Richard B. Hays, Echoes of Scripture in the Letters of Paul 
(New Haven/London: Yale, 1989). Hays argues that Paul’s use of Scripture is often 
by way of metalepsis, in order to bring the reader into a textual world beyond what 
they have in front of them: Paul’s allusions to Scripture do not function as proofs as 
much as they function as tropes that generate new meaning by linking Scripture and 
Paul’s gospel in a way that they suggest more meaning than they assert. In other 
words, Paul works within the metaphorical framework of Scripture. I am asserting 
that a similar phenomenon occurs in John and remains indebted to Hays for this 
recognition. 

26 Cf. Paul Nadim Tarazi, Historical Traditions , Old Testament Introduction, vol. 1 
(Crestwood, NY: SVS, 2003), 154-55. 

27 Cf. Meeks, Prophet-Kingy 150. He cites Philo Ebr 143 as an example of identifying 
Samuel as prophet and king. 
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basic problem of Israels monarchy is the failure to do Gods will (cf. 
1 Sam 12.14—15, 20-25). To this fundamental problem, John 
presents a fundamentally different person, who fulfills the people’s 
hope in a coming, faithful king. 

This is the basic, and truly unfortunate, story of the monarchy of 
Israel, into which John thrusts Jesus as the proper solution. John 
does so through his use of Scripture, climaxing in Pilate’s exclama¬ 
tion: “Behold the man!” As one investigates this story more deeply, 
one begins to understand the place that John’s Jesus has in this story 
and the striking parallels between Jesus and Saul. The problem of 
Israel’s monarchy begins in 1 Sam 8.4: The people of Israel are fin¬ 
ished with the time of the judges, and they come to Samuel with a 
request: “You are old and your sons do not follow in your ways; 
appoint for us, then, a king to govern us, like other nations.” The 
people reject a prophet and judge, who is functionally their king as 
well, and opt for a king “like other nations.” Nevertheless, Samuel 
is not the one who is truly rejected in this episode (as Jesus is not the 
one truly rejected in John). Samuel is distraught, and he prays to 
the Lord, who responds, 

Listen to the voice of the people in all that they say to you; for 
they have not rejected you, but they have rejected me from being 
king over them. Just as they have done to me, from the day I 
brought them out of Egypt to this day, forsaking me and serving 
other gods, so also they are doing to you. Now then, listen to their 
voice; only—you shall solemnly warn them, and show them the 
ways of the king who shall reign over them. (1 Sam 8.7—9; NRSV) 

Accordingly, Samuel returns to the people and reports to them 
what the Lord had spoken, warning the people of the difficulties 
that a king will bring: “And in that day you will cry out because of 
your king, whom you have chosen for yourselves; but the Lord will 
not answer you in that day” (1 Sam 8.18). This phrase already con¬ 
tains a bit of irony, because it resembles the progression of Judges: 
Whenever foreign rulers oppressed the people, it was the cry of the 
people that caused God to answer them with a savior, either a judge 
or Saul, the first king of Israel. Nevertheless, the people persist, and 
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demand a king who will fight for them so that they may be like 
“other nations” (1 Sam 8.20). Samuel returns to the Lord, who 
finally concludes, “Listen to their voice and set a king over them” 
(1 Sam 8.22). 

In John, as in 1 Samuel, the peoples request is granted, and Jesus 
is handed over to be crucified and, therefore, in essence, to be made 
King. Samuel twice gives the people a chance to not follow their 
chosen path, but they refuse because they want to be “like the 
nations” and have a king that will war against those nations. Pilate 
twice gives the people the chance to not follow their chosen path, 
but they refuse, hand over their King to be crucified, and opt for a 
king “of the nations” instead: 

[In] rejecting Jesus as ‘King of the Jews’ for political expedi¬ 
ency, “the Jews” rejected the eschatological King toward 
whom their highest hopes were directed. Rejecting the “King 
of the Jews,” “the Jews” cease to be “Israel,” the special people 
of God, and become only one of the iOvr) subject to 
Caesar.” 28 

When the King is presented with the words, “Behold the man” it is 
the cry of the crowd that rejects the King and instead prefers a for¬ 
eign king: Caesar. Irony saturates Johns story and intertextual 
appropriation. In rejecting Jesus, the King and Judge (like Samuel), 
the people have rejected the one who sent him (cf. Jn 12.44f; 
13.20), as the people of Israel rejected God when they chose a king. 
In both stories, there is an ironic twist of fate: in 1 Samuel, the peo¬ 
ple seek freedom, reject God, and gain an oppressor; in John, the 
people are offered a deliverer and instead choose an oppressor, yet 
again rejecting God. John depicts the drastic mistake of the Jews by 
echoing Scripture: Whereas in times of old, the peoples cry freed 
them from their oppressors by God sending one to deliver them, in 
John, the peoples cry places them under the oppressor and rejects 
their only deliverer, the King of the Jews, the Son of God and 


28 Meeks, Prophet-King, 76. 
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Christ. 29 This rejection and acceptance of the Jews is often taken as 
representing the conflict between Johns community, Judaism, and 
the Roman Empire. However, such an assertion, though reason¬ 
able and probable, is also unnecessary. Given the intertextual play 
between this passage and 1 Samuel, it is best to conclude that John 
is emphasizing the repeated rejection of the true King of Israel and 
the choice of the wrong king. 

As stated above, the judges of Israel—especially Samuel—reflect 
the archetypal leader of Israel, Moses, in that in each of them the 
role of prophet, judge, and king is blurred. Judges, in the tradition 
of Moses, heard and obeyed the word of the Lord, but after the 
people request a king in 1 Samuel 8, the role of king on the one 
hand, prophet on the other, and judge somewhere in between, are 
separated. In Johns Passion, building on the rest of the gospel, Jesus 
is presented as Prophet (cf. 1 Sam 18.9,27,32), King, and Judge. 
Thus, the fragmented purposes and pieces of Israels ongoing prob¬ 
lem of the monarchy are put back together in Jesus, the Anti-Saul. 
He is a prophet-king like Moses and Samuel—and thus the tradi¬ 
tion that broke down with Saul is now reassembled in the person of 
Christ. 30 He undoes the problems raised by the separation of the 
prophet and the king—Jesus both hears Gods word and is obedi¬ 
ent to it. It is this Jesus of whom Moses spoke (Jn 5.46), and thus 
not the king of whom Moses was very resistant (Deut 17.14-20)— 
that is, the king that Jesus refused to be, but precisely the king that 
Saul was. Saul prophesied as a prophet, after which the people 
began to believe in him, wondering, “Is Saul among the prophets?” 
(1 Sam 10.10-12). In a parallel story, when the people saw the 
signs that Jesus had performed, they proclaimed, “This is truly a 
prophet who has come into the world.” However, “When Jesus 
realized that they were about to come and take him by force to 
make him king, he escaped again to the mountain by himself” (Jn 
6.14—15). Thus, John again presents Jesus as the Anti-Saul: The 

29 Cf. Ibid., 81: “The meaning of the term xp^crrd^ in John is to be found in an analysis 
of Jesus' kingship, not the other way around.” 

30 Cf. Ibid., 318-89. 
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people, captivated by prophetic signs, seek to make Jesus king as 
they eventually did to Saul, but Jesus, unlike Saul, resists until the 
proper time, and until the proper mode. 

Saul and Anti-Saul: Parallel Treks to the Throne 

John structures his telling of Jesus’ trek to the “throne”—that is, his 
cross—in a manner parallel to Sauls rise as the first king of Israel. 
With both, there is first a private presentation: When Samuel first 
anoints Saul (after which Saul is called the Lord’s / Ypicrros‘, cf. 
1 Sam 12.3) it is early in the morning (1 Sam 9.26); likewise, when 
Jesus is first brought to Pilate, who will be the one to present him to 
the people, it is early in the morning (Jn 18.28). After Saul’s anoint¬ 
ing, Samuel says to Saul, “The Lord has anointed you ruler over his 
people Israel. You shall reign over the people of the Lord and you 
will save them from the hand of their enemies all around,” (1 Sam 
10.1). The same surely rings true of Jesus. Samuel’s anointing of 
Saul is in private; not even Saul’s uncle is informed (cf. 10.16). 
Similarly, in Pilate’s first dialogue with Jesus, it becomes clear that 
Jesus is chosen to be King, but no one is told (Pilate goes out to the 
crowd by himself; Jn 18.38b). After these private presentations, 
there follows for both Jesus and Saul a minor public presentation 
and, finally, a definite and culminating public presentation. 

The First and Minor Public Presentation and Enthronement 

Soon after Saul’s anointing, Samuel reminds the people of their 
rejecting God and their demanding a king (1 Sam 10.19); lots are 
cast, and Saul takes his stand. Samuel says to the people, “Do you 
see the one whom the Lord has chosen? There is none like him 
among the people.” And the people respond, “Long live the king,” 
(1 Sam 10.24). This first public presentation of Saul as king is a 
stark contrast to the first time that Pilate presents Jesus as King: 
While Jesus is arrayed in proper garments, Pilate says to the people, 
“Behold the man!” and they respond, “Crucify him! Crucify him!” 
(Jn 19.5-6). Nevertheless, the Jews do not realize that by shouting 
“Crucify him” they are, ironically, mirroring “Long live the king” 
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because, for John, it is by the cross that the King reigns and by the 
cross that he remains forever (cf. Jn 12.32-34). Though it seems 
the people reject the King from ruling over them, and instead 
demand his end, from John’s perspective, they in feet hand Jesus 
over for his enthronement. As Francis Moloney comments, “The 
crucifixion that must now follow will be a moment of royal glory, a 
lifting up (Jn 3.14; 8.28; 12.32), a glorification (Jn 12.23), the 
enthronement of Jesus as ‘King of the Jews.’” 31 

The Second Public Presentation and Final Enthronement as 
King 

After the Jews hint that Caesar is their only king (Jn 19.12), Pilate 
returns to the crowds to present them with their King: 6 ovu 
IhXaros amvoas r&v Xoyoju tovtoju ijyayeu e£(o rdv Trjaovu 
Kai eK&Oiaev ini pijparos els tottov Xeyopeuou XtOdarptoTtou, 

*Eypaiarl Si TafiflaQa (Jn 19.13). The debate that has thrived 
among scholars surrounds whether or not eKadiaeu is to be taken 
as a transitive (i.e. Pilate seated Jesus upon the seat) or intransitive 
(i.e. Pilate sat on the seat) verb. 32 The one option that many com¬ 
mentators seem to pass over is the one option that really makes 
sense: John is deliberately being ambiguous. 33 

To the reader that chooses to read this scene as though Jesus were 
sitting on the throne, the parallels with Israel’s ancient problem of 
the monarchy become strikingly clear, even if ambiguous. Jesus’ sit¬ 
ting upon the judgment throne before his final “enthronement” on 

31 Moloney, Gospel of John, 497. 

32 For a convincing argument for the transitive nature of this verb, see Meeks, Prophet - 
King, 73ff. As Meeks notes (following I. Potterie), “The fourth evangelist is mani¬ 
festly recounting not what Pilate would probably have done in the given circum¬ 
stances, but what the Christ understands God to have done.... The central 
theological content of the trial narrative in John is not Jesus’ condemnation, as 
would be expected if it were Pilate who, at the climatic moment, were seated on the 
tribunal, but Jesus’ kingship and his role as judge of the Jews” (ibid. 75-76). 

33 Though note Brown’s comment: “Some have sought to escape the difficulty in this 
verse by theorizing that the verb kathizein is meant to have a double meaning: in¬ 
transitive on the historical level, transitive on the theological level” {Gospelaccording 
to John , 881). 
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the cross closely parallels the final enthronement of Saul. After the 
aforementioned public, but minor, presentation of Saul, some of 
his people (the Gadites and Reubenites) are overrun by an oppres¬ 
sor, so they send messengers inquiring as to who will deliver them. 
When Saul sees that they need deliverance, he gathers all the people 
of Israel and Judah together “as one man” (1 Sam 11.7)—as Jesus 
does at his crucifixion (Jn 12.32)—and he promises the messen¬ 
gers that the people will have their salvation on the next day “by the 
time the sun is hot” (1 Sam 11.9). This entire episode of an 
oppressed people crying out for a deliverer hearkens back to Judges 
when the same cycle would occur—thus, Saul is cast in the role of a 
judge just before his final presentation as king. 34 When the 
oppressed people hear that Sard has promised to come, they rejoice, 
and the next day, Saul appears and defeats the oppressors by the 
“heat of day.” Subsequendy, the people go to Gilgal and finally 
make “Saul king before the Lord,” (1 Sam 11.15). This is Sauls 
final and definite presentation as king, and it is this episode upon 
which Samuel later looks back as the definitive moment when the 
people asked for a king and finally rejected the Lord their God who 
was King (1 Sam 12.12). This entire episode of the rise of Saul 
blends elements that paint Saul as a prophet, judge, and king. 35 
The same is true, as noted elsewhere, of Johns Jesus. 

As Saul, in the characteristic manner of a judge, rescues his 
people by the “heat of the day,” so in John, Jesus takes up his seat on 
the judgment throne at “noon,” and thus appears as a Judge just 
before his final enthronement. Subsequendy, the people demand 
that Jesus be crucified, while they swear allegiance to a “king of the 
nations” rather than the proper King of the Jews. As after the peo¬ 
ple s deliverance Saul was made king “before the Lord,” so in John, 
Jesus is handed over to be crucified, and thus is “exalted” and “glo- 

34 As Walter Brueggemann notes, “Saul comes closest here to being the last judge of 
the book of Judges, who arises in crises and retains leadership on the basis of action 
in crisis,” (First and Second Samuel, Interpretation [Louisville: John Knox, 1990], 
86 ). 

35 Cf. P. Kyle McCarter, Jr, I Samuel, The Anchor Bible, vol. 8 (New York: 
Doubleday, 1980), 206. 
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rifled” as a King: This is his final and definite presentation as King 
and the true moment where Jesus’ claims about himself are vindi¬ 
cated by God. Lest there be any confusion, Pilate makes it very 
clear whom he has crucified: “What I have written I have written” 
(Jn 19.22). P. Kyle McCarters comments about Saul in the pro¬ 
gression of events described above surely ring true of John’s Jesus as 
well: “Saul, who was already king dejure, has now become king de 
facto. ...” 36 

In this episode of Jesus’ crucifixion, Saul’s words at his final coro¬ 
nation also ring true, but with a drastically converse meaning: “No 
one shall be put to death this day, for today the Lord has brought 
salvation to Israel” (1 Sam 11.13). Subsequendy, the people sacri¬ 
fice offerings to the Lord (1 Sam 11.15). In John, salvation comes 
to Israel because someone is put to death in a culminating sacrifice. 
Thus, again, Jesus is shown to be the Anti-Saul, the true King of 
God’s people. Moreover, what the oppressed people sought in 
Saul—a savior (cf. 1 Sam 10.27; 11.3,9,13)—they truly received 
in Jesus at his crucifixion. Jesus parallels the rise of Saul but com¬ 
pletely opposes the character of such a rise. 

The Reigns of Saul and Anti-Saul 

After Saul’s final coronation, Samuel offers his address, recounting 
all that has transpired for the people of God (1 Samuel 12). Samuel 
takes this chance to caution his people: He chastises them for dis¬ 
obeying the Lord and choosing a king (1 Sam 12.17), and the peo¬ 
ple afterward recognize that they had added to their sins “the evil of 
demanding a king” (1 Sam 12.19). Samuel essentially sets the stage 
for the rest of Saul’s reign and the entire monarchy of Israel 
thereafter: 

If you will fear the Lord and serve him and heed his voice and 
not rebel against the commandment of the Lord, and if both 
you and the king who reigns over you will follow the Lord 
your God, it will be well; but if you will not heed the voice of 
the Lord, but rebel against the commandment of the Lord, 

36 Ibid., 205. 
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then the hand of the Lord will be against you and your king. 

(1 Sam 12.15-16) 

The rest of Sauls reign and Israel’s monarchy unfortunately reap 
the consequences of Samuel’s words. Immediately following this 
speech from Samuel, Saul makes an unlawful sacrifice, to which 
Samuel replies, 

You have done foolishly; you have not kept the command¬ 
ment of the Lord your God, which he commanded you. The 
Lord would have established your kingdom over Israel for¬ 
ever, but now your kingdom will not continue; the Lord has 
sought out a man after his own heart; and the Lord has ap¬ 
pointed him to be ruler over his people, because you have not 
kept what the Lord commanded you. (1 Sam 13.13-15). 

Beginning with Saul’s reign, the entire monarchy of Israel is, 
ultimately, a disaster. Saul had broken the commandment of the 
Lord, which was simply to do his will. He had usurped Samuel’s 
authority to make sacrifices at the appointed time. To this, John 
presents the Anti-Saul: “I can do nothing on my own authority; as I 
hear, I judge; and my judgment is just, because I seek not my own 
will but the will of him who sent me,” (Jn 5.30). Saul and other 
kings sought their exaltation through their disobedience (even the 
one whom the Lord anoints after Saul remains, as mentioned 
above, imperfect). John quotes and uses Scripture in the Passion 
narrative to show that Jesus, on the other hand, is in fact dying in 
full obedience to the will of God. 37 "Whereas Saul was rejected 
because of his disobedience, in John’s gospel, Christ is exalted 
because of his obedience, and it is to him that his followers must 
now be obedient (Jn 3.36). He is the kingly representative of God 
far beyond what Saul could have ever been. 

After Saul disobeys the Lord by not utterly destroying all that 
belonged to the Amalekites, (1 Sam 15.Iff), the Lord says to 
Samuel, “I regret that I made Saul king, for he has turned back from 
following me, and has not carried out my commands” (1 Sam 

37 See Koester, Symbolism , 193-96 for a fuller discussion regarding how John’s use of 
Scripture shows that Jesus dies in complete obedience to God. 
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15.11). When Samuel confronts Saul in Gilgal—where Saul was 
definitively declared king—he rebukes him for what he has done, 
finally saying, “Because you have rejected the word of the Lord, he 
has also rejected you from being king” (1 Sam 15.23b). Saul, recog¬ 
nizing what he has done, says, “I have sinned; for I have trans¬ 
gressed the commandment of the Lord and your words, because I 
feared the people and obeyed their voice” (1 Sam 15.24). Saul 
pleads for forgiveness, but it is not granted; his rejection is final. 
Soon after, the Lord, after again reminding Samuel that he has 
rejected Saul from being king, instructs Samuel to choose a new 
king—or, more correctly, a shepherd-king: David (1 Sam 16.1- 
13). Accordingly, the Spirit of the Lord departs from Saul, and he is 
tormented thereafter (1 Sam 16.14). 

The figure of the Spirit is key to understanding Jesus as the Anti- 
Saul. As Koester writes, “The Spirit had once descended upon the 
anointed kings of Israel like Saul and David and upon prophets like 
Moses, Elijah, and Elisha. Since Jesus was both prophet and king, it 
was fitting that he too should bear the Spirit of God, but in contrast 
to Israels ancient leaders, Jesus bore the Spirit permanently.” 38 Saul 
became jealous of Davids being anointed over and against him, 
while Jesus, as John so thoroughly emphasizes, is more than willing 
to hand over his Spirit to his followers. The Lord regretted making 
Saul king and, because Saul disobeyed the Lord, he eventually took 
his Spirit away from Saul. With Jesus, everything is different: “He 
who sent me is with me; he has not left me alone, for I always do 
what is pleasing to him” (Jn 8.28-29). As the Scriptures hoped for 
each king of Israel, though this hope was time and time again frus¬ 
trated, in Jesus, God has not rejected his anointed one, and he has 
remembered his steadfast love to his servant David (cf. 2 Chron 
6.42). The people in Johns gospel had correcdy heard that the 
Messiah must remain forever, but they wondered, “How can you 
say that the Son of Man must be lifted up? Who is this Son of Man” 
(Jn 12.34)?” At the cross, their question is answered: By remaining 

38 Ibid., 204. 
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obedient to the “commandment of the Lord,” Jesus, the Son of 
Man, is exalted and remains forever. Whereas Saul eventually kills 
himself, (cf. 1 Sam 31.4), Jesus, precisely through his crucifixion, 
lives. Thus, Jesus’ story progresses exactly as Saul’s: Through the 
people’s deliberate actions, they are given a King—however, he is 
not what they expect. Both times, the people get exacdy what they 
ask for, but with implications far beyond what they could have 
imagined. 

Ezekiel and Jesus the Good Shepherd and King 

John’s presenting Jesus as the Anti-Saul presents him not only as the 
answer to Saul, but also as the answer to Israel’s much wider prob¬ 
lem of monarchy, of which much is spoken throughout the rest of 
the Scriptures, especially by a prophet such as Ezekiel. The imagery 
contained in Ezekiel is particularly important to the study of John’s 
gospel and the King whom it presents. Responding to Israel’s prob¬ 
lematic monarchy, Ezekiel, in his characteristically anti-king men¬ 
tality, prophesies that the “shepherds” of Israel had disobeyed the 
Lord and thus had allowed his sheep to be scattered (Ezek 34.6). 
Thus, the Lord was against the shepherds (Ezek 34.7) and states 
that he himself will seek out his sheep, gather them together, and be 
“shepherd” over them (Ezek 34.11-16). The Lord also offers 
another possible shepherd: “I will set up over them one shepherd, 
my servant David, and he shall feed them: he shall feed them and 
be their shepherd. And I, the Lord, will be their God, and my ser¬ 
vant David shall be prince among them; I, the Lord, have spoken” 
(Ezek 34.23-24). 

John’s Jesus fulfills this role through his obedience to his 
Father—he does only what his Father does, and therefore, he 
becomes the shepherd who draws all people to himself when he is 
lifted up and thereby exalted as King. For Ezekiel, the Lord’s prom¬ 
ise to gather his people from the nations is intricately bound to his 
assertion that he will be King over them: “As I live, says the Lord 
God, surely with a mighty hand and with an outstretched arm, and 
with wrath poured out, I will be king over you. And I will bring you 
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out from the peoples and I will gather you from the lands where 
you have been scattered, with a strong hand and an outstretched 
arm, and with wrath poured out” (Ezek 20.33-34). It is at his 
cross—his exaltation and declaration as King—that Jesus “gathers” 
all humankind to himself. Furthermore, Ezekiel prophesied that 
when the Lord would gather his people from their scattered state, 
then they would know that he is the Lord (cf. Ezek 20.42). Simi¬ 
larly, Jesus proclaimed, “When you have lifted up the Son of Man, 
then you will know that I am” (Jn 8.28). 

As the faithful remnant in Ezekiel becomes the faithful flock 
under David’s leadership, so it is Jesus’ voice in John that forms the 
faithful flock. Mary Katharine Deeley apdy summarizes Johns 
appropriation of Ezekiel 33-37 in order to present Jesus as the 
Davidic king and shepherd: 

In Ezekiel, the distinction between God’s role and David’s is 
sometimes blurred. At one point God is the shepherd; at an¬ 
other David is the shepherd and God is the covenant Lord of 
the people who has set David over them (34.15, 23), but 
there is never confusion regarding their relationship. In John, 

Jesus too, is given power as a shepherd, but Jesus makes no at¬ 
tempt to distinguish between his role and his Father’s. Rather 
he refers to their relationship in surprising and disturbing 
terms: “The Father knows me and I know the Father” (10.18) 
and “I and the Father are One” (10.30). John’s use of shep¬ 
herd to describe only Jesus and his use of Ezekiel’s imagery 
and shape as a springboard allows the reader to see Jesus both 
in the role of God as Divine Shepherd and in the role of Da¬ 
vid as human shepherd appointed to pasture the sheep in 
Yahweh’s place. As such, he can make the claim to oneness 
with the Father, a unity which has its earthly balance in the 
unity of the flock. 39 

But this is not where John stops, as notes Deeley: “In one sense, 
Jesus takes on Ezekiel’s role as prophet as well as the roles ofYahweh 

39 Mary Katharine Deeley, “Ezekiel’s Shepherd and John’s Jesus,” in Early Christian 
Interpretation of the Scriptures of Israel, eds. Craig A. Evans and James A. Sanders 
(Sheffield: Sheffield, 1997), 260-61. 
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and David. He warns, admonishes, encourages, and speaks for the 
Father.” 40 John’s gospel in general, with its blending of shepherd 
and king imagery, reflects this prophecy from Ezekiel and the more 
general, scriptural quarrel with Israel’s kings: John’s Jesus is the 
shepherd towards whom Ezekiel and all the anti-king mentality 
evident in the Scriptures were looking. The hope that Ezekiel 
expresses for one united nation (Ezek 37.22), one king, and one 
shepherd (Ezek 37.24) is answered in Jesus, the Anti-Saul at his 
Passion, where his “shepherdness” is most readily evident: “I am the 
good shepherd. The good shepherd lays down his life for his sheep” 
(Jn 10.11). 

Conclusion 

“In the Gospel of John, the theology of the cross and the 
theology of Scripture are inseparably connected with each 
other.” 41 

Through a presentation of the Anti-Saul, one who parallels the rise 
of Saul, and thus Israel’s monarchy, but opposes the character of 
such a rise, John presents the people with Jesus, the Anointed One, 
the Son of God, the King of the Jews, so that believing, they may 
have life in his name. In John, the only way that Jesus proves his 
messiahship and kingship is in his exaltation, his death and resur¬ 
rection. It is at his cross that Jesus, like so many of the lamenting 
kings of the psalms, is vindicated before his enemies, and ulti¬ 
mately fulfills the “works” of his Father (cf. Jn 5.36). John’s account 
of Jesus’ Passion is laden with regal imagery and intertextual echoes 
that buttress his thorough presentation of the enthronement and 
glorification of the one true King of Israel. At the climax of this nar¬ 
rative, Pilate presents Jesus to the crowds with the words, “Behold 
the man!” The Lord presented the first king of Israel with the 
words, “Behold the man,” and, by repeating these words, John 

40 Ibid., 264. 

41 Hans Hiibner, “New Testament Interpretation of the Old Testament,” in Hebrew 
Bible/Old Testament: The History of Its Interpretation» ed. Magne Saebo, vol. 1 
(Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1996), 361. 
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presents the true King and thrusts Jesus into the story of Israel’s 
monarchy, but the exaltation of this King is markedly different 
than what might have been expected from previous kings. 

John uses the language of the Scriptures to present Jesus as the 
scriptural King, but the people’s understanding of what the Scrip¬ 
tures contain must be transformed and understood in a new light if 
it is to be understood properly. Jesus is presented as the scriptural 
King, not merely as a continuation of the monarchy of Israel, but as 
an answer to the ongoing problem that was the monarchy of Israel: 
He is the awaited Christ and faithful Prophet-King. The King that 
John presents is not merely another king of Israel; he is a King who 
redefines what it means to be King of Israel, and what it means to 
obey him. The fragmented purposes and pieces of Israel’s ongoing 
problem of the monarchy are put back together in Jesus, the Anti- 
Saul. John’s “Behold the man” is a corrective interpretation of Sam¬ 
uel’s “Behold the man.” What began with Saul with the words 
“Behold the man” is undone, transformed, and corrected with 
Jesus with the words “Behold the man. ” If Saul is the beginning of a 
long line of monarchical problems, Jesus is the culminating resolu¬ 
tion to that long line: Thus, Jesus is the Anti-Saul. The people’s 
question of Saul “How can this man save us” (1 Sam 10.27) is truly 
answered in Jesus, and now they may “know that this is indeed the 
Savior of the world” (Jn 4.42). Behold the man through whom the 
world is finally saved. 
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Orthodox Reunion: 

Overcoming the Curse of 

JURISDICTIONALISM IN AMERICA 
Josiah Trenham 1 

In the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit, 
one God. Amen. Your Grace, Basil, Bishop of the Diocese of Wich¬ 
ita and Mid-America; my dear brothers in the sacred priesthood; 
pious and Christ-loving Deacons; brothers and sisters in Christ. 

I greet you with sincere affection in our common Savior, and 
bring the greetings of His Grace, Joseph, Bishop of Los Angeles and 
the West to all of you. I am gready honored to be here in El Paso at 
the Second Parish Life Conference of the Diocese of Wichita and 
Mid-America. I have the opportunity to speak to you on a subject 
most dear to my heart, and I believe to yours also: the unity of the 
Orthodox Church in America. I have entided my presentation, 
“Orthodox Reunion: Overcoming the Curse of Jurisdictionalism 
in America,” but before I begin please allow me to ask your forgive¬ 
ness ahead of time for my mistakes and inadequacies, and to beg 
your indulgence. I do not speak from any position of expertise or 
authority on this subject, but as a concerned priest of the Church 
grasping for a way forward. 

Psalm 132 and the Unity of Israel 

“Behold, how good and how pleasant it is for brothers to dwell 
together in unity! It is like the precious oil upon the head, coming 
down upon the beard, even Aarons beard, coming down upon the 
edge of his robes. It is like the dew of Hermon, coming down upon 

1 This was the keynote address at the Diocesan Parish Life Conference in El Paso, 
TX—15 June 2006, held by the Diocese ofWichita and Mid-America, Antiochian 
Orthodox Christian Archdiocese of America Greek Orthodox Patriarchate of 
Antioch and All the East. 
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the mountains of Zion; for there the Lord commanded the 
blessing—life forevermore” (Ps 132.1—3). 2 

Brothers are meant to dwell together in unity. That is the good 
life. That is the pleasant life. When men dwell in unity, they are 
invigorated with strength, and find their union producing 
immense fruits, exponentially greater collectively than the sum of 
what they could have produced as separate individuals. The union 
of all men, for which we pray in every divine service, is the will of 
God. All men united in Jesus Christ is the desire of the Lord. All 
earthly races united in the one heavenly race, which is the race of 
the New Adam, Jesus Christ, the Christian race, in which there is 
neither Jew nor Greek, slave nor free, male nor female (Gal 3.28). 
This union of all men in the Holy Church is the will of God from 
all eternity and the purpose of the Almighty, which animates all of 
his redemptive acts. As a witness and demonstrable expression of 
the life of the renewed humans, who are Christians, is the one, holy, 
catholic, and apostolic Church. The Church is a miracle of unity 
for it is the New Man, and as such is the only miracle of unity in the 
cosmos. In confronting the Church all men are to witness a living 
organism that defies and transcends human divisions. Sadly today, 
when most outsiders encounter the Church and hear we are Ortho¬ 
dox Christians, a question immediately follows, “Are you Greek? 
Are you Russian?” and so by our divisions we have fostered an 
earthly identification of ethnicity and nationalism that leads the 
observer to conclude our Church is designed only for particular 
groups of people, and not for them. 

When the Holy Church is divided the prescriptive will of God is 
negated, the light of the Holy Gospel itself is eclipsed, and the truth 
of the Lord is suppressed by man’s unrighteousness. Misdirected 
men, in their lack of proper priorities, hold down the unity of the 
Church only with great effort, like compressing a great and mighty 

2 Besides being so relevant to our theme, the words of this Psalm are the opening 
words of the Constitution of SCOBA. Archimandrite Seraphim (Surrency), The 
Quest for Orthodox Church Unity in America (New York: SS Boris and Gleb Press, 
1973), A141. 
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spring. The unity of the Church, like a powerful spring, is always 
ready to leap forth, and even when compressed and smothered by 
men’s sins and indifference, this unity resists its suppressors. This is 
why division cannot last in the Church. It is like a cankerous sore to 
which the Body dispatches antibodies, and will not ignore until it is 
healed. Against this power of self-correction lie those who, at least 
by their actions, would like to make cankerous sores permanent 
fixtures of the body. 

“Behold, how good and how pleasant it is for brothers to dwell 
together in unity!” Unity is life. Division is death. We might recite 
the antithesis of Ps 132 in these words, 

Behold how evil and miserable it is for brothers to dwell in di¬ 
vision! It is like a sulphuric stench in the nostrils, coming 
down upon the eyes. It is like the odor of Babylon, coming 
down upon the parched plains of Sodom; for there the Lord 
commanded the curse—everlasting death. 

Such is the glory of unity, and such is the horror of division. Sadly 
today such Davidic opinions of the value of brotherly unity appear 
to be shared by too few. Brotherly unity is esteemed little, and 
placed beneath many other pseudo-priorities such as the status 
quo, power, property, ethnic affinities, and national loyalties. 

Psalm 132 is one of fifteen Psalms of Ascent, chanted by the 
people of God as they made their way to the central sanctuary in 
Jerusalem to celebrate the feasts of the Lord (cf. Dt 12). The chant¬ 
ing was of a tangible unity expressed not just in faith, but also in the 
deeds of a common worship and a common pilgrimage. Can you 
imagine this hymn being chanted by the pilgrims in any meaning¬ 
ful way if when the pilgrims arrived in Jerusalem they were divided 
into their twelve tribes, and each tribe was made to go its own dif¬ 
ferent way, to its own different temple, presided over by its own dif¬ 
ferent high priest, sitting in different places for the feast and never 
experiencing tangible unity? 

The thought is ludicrous and grotesque, but has many parallels 
to contemporary Orthodox Christian life in America. Allow me, 
dear brothers and sisters, to apply Psalm 132 to our present ecclesi- 
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astical miseries in America. We do not presently know the blessings 
of the unity described by Psalm 132. We do not enjoy the unity for 
which our Savior shed his precious blood. We do not experience 
the unity inspired by his Holy Spirit, established by his Holy Apos¬ 
tles, required by the Sacred Canons, and defended by the Holy 
Fathers. We have a measure of unity, for sure, but incomplete, man¬ 
gled, and intolerable. We call the unity we possess by various names 
—a unity of faith sometimes we say, or a eucharistic unity. Some 
clergy even suggest that the only unity that matters is that various 
Orthodox in America can commune together. But this compro¬ 
mised and deficient unity does not satisfy our Savior, and is posi¬ 
tively dangerous, threatening by its very inconstancy and instabil¬ 
ity to shatter the unity of faith and chalice that we do have. 
Orthodox Christians have never imagined historically that a unity 
of faith or communion could co-exist with a disunity of synod, 
praxis, and interchange. Two Sundays past we celebrated the 
Sunday of the Holy and God-bearing Fathers of the First Ecumeni¬ 
cal Synod in Nicea. We celebrated a common Orthodox faith 
defended and confessed by a common Orthodox synod. In our 
present experience we have only half of the equation. We share a 
common Orthodox faith with our fellow Orthodox Christians 
throughout America, but we have no common synod. As a result 
nothing is defended or confessed as it should be, and we are weak¬ 
lings in the face of encroaching secularism and heresy. Without a 
common synod we are sitting ducks toloseevenourunityof faith. 

The Trivialization of Disunity. 

We trivialize our disunity but calling it simply a disunity of jurisdic¬ 
tions or an administrative division, as though the division we sus¬ 
tain is not a matter of the heart or essence or faith of the Orthodox 
Church. Jurisdiction and administration ring in our ears as merely 
external and relatively unimportant divisions, and so the tragedy of 
our division is belitded. As though our present divisions are merely 
the unfortunate turns of history, which we must benignly endure 
until they naturally go away. I beg to differ from such an appraisal. 
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Such tamed and pacified descriptions of Orthodox disunity in 
America are untrue, inconsistent with Orthodox theology, mask 
the very serious nature and consequences of our present division, 
and steal the sense of urgency that the Spirit of God births in the 
hearts of the faithful in the face of disunity. 

And make no mistake: the Spirit of the Living God does not tol¬ 
erate disunity, which is the un-doer of his divine work and the 
spoiler of his mighty wonders. He is not going to passively stand 
aside when the unity he effects has a stake driven into it. The Holy 
Spirit has always inspired and guided the saints to rail against dis¬ 
unity. King David himself, the inspired author of Ps 132, was 
exceedingly zealous to preserve and enhance the unity of the Old 
Testament Church. While King Saul was reigning and persecuting 
David, David was exceedingly careful to preserve an attitude of rev¬ 
erence for Saul and not to divide the people. Despite the danger to 
his very life, let alone the material losses he constandy suffered, 
David refused to set himself up as a rival monarch and thus effect 
schism in Israel. He refused to establish his jurisdiction against 
Saul’s jurisdiction. After Sauls death David was received as King 
only by southern portion of the Kingdom, the tribes of Judah and 
Benjamin (2 Sam 2.1-17). Far from being content shepherding 
just his tribe, David gave himself for seven years and six months to 
reconciling all the twelve tribes and reunifying the Kingdom 
(2 Sam 2.8-4.12). He considered himself weak, though King, as 
long as the Kingdom was divided (2 Sam 3.39). And as long as 
there is division we will always be weak. For thirty-three more years 
King David ruled the entire nation, and eventually passed the 
throne to his son, Solomon. 

If King David was so zealous to preserve and deepen the unity of 
the Church in the Old Covenant, how much more ought the pastors 
of the Church in the New Covenant be zealous to preserve and 
deepen the unity of the Church when the Holy Spirit has been 
poured out and our union with Christ and each other is no longer a 
union of shadows but of reality?! Since we live after Holy Pentecost, 
on which day the Spirit was poured out calling all men into unity, 
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as we say in the festal kontakion, how can we not be zealous for 
unity? Where was the spirit of King David in 1921 when compet¬ 
ing jurisdictions were first sinfully established in this nation? I am 
afraid the spirit of unity left our land with the departure from this 
life of St Raphael (Hawaweeny), Bishop of Brooklyn, who labored 
in and for a united American Orthodox Church, and fell asleep in 
the Lord in 1915. St Raphael ought to serve as the heavenly patron 
of American Orthodox unity. His spirit is profoundly expressed in 
his duly famous words, “I am an Arab by birth, a Greek by primary 
education, an American by residence, a Russian at heart, and a Slav 
in soul.” 3 Such hierarchic sensitivity to the unity of the Church is 
desperately lacking at the current time. Where was the spirit of 
King David in the aftermath of the Ligonier meeting of1994? How 
grieved we were when our holy hierarchs, having been so attracted 
to each other when free to free by a divine magnetism that they 
could not but declare themselves to be an episcopal assembly —a 
forerunner to a common American synod—and unanimously 
issued two magnificent common statements: On the Church in 
North America and On Mission and Evangelism , 4 and then when 
they encountered opposition from various quarters walked away 
from the quest for unity at Ligonier, some even renouncing their 
signatures and one his mere presence? Forgive me, but the immedi¬ 
ate aftermath of Ligonier and the days since have been shameful 
days in which disunity has been tragically increased and expanded, 
days of sorrowful memory that we wish to consign to oblivion. We 
look for better days, days of unity and refreshment. 

Under King Solomon the unity of Israel was preserved, and 
deepened and as a unified nation Israel bore witness to the unbe¬ 
lieving peoples throughout the world. Pagan kings and great sages 
and the whole earth itself journeyed to Israel in those days to 
behold the Servant of the Lord, Solomon, who ruled a united king- 

3 Our Father Among the Saints Raphael, Bishop of Brooklyn (Englewood, NJ: 

Antakya Press, 2000), 51. 

4 Both statements may be found online at our Archdiocese website www. 

antiochian.org/1040. 
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dom in unsurpassed wisdom. Unity is the key to successful witness. 
Even heretics when united have great strength. 

The Mormons may have a theology worthy of disdain, but their 
unity has made them a powerful force in the world and they 
increase mightily. American Muslims, Shia and Sunni, have forged 
a unity in this country that has brought them great strength. Amer¬ 
ican Muslims, by their desire for unity, have overcome far greater 
obstacles than any two Orthodox jurisdictions have with each 
other, and have established significant cooperative ventures such as 
ACCESS (Arab Community Center for Economic and Social Ser¬ 
vices), ISNA 5 (Islamic Society of North America), AMC (Ameri¬ 
can Muslim Council), the Muslim Public Affairs Council, the 
American Muslim Alliance, the Islamic Circle of North America, 
IMANA Islamic Medical Association of North America), the 
Muslim Student Association, some 1000 Islamic academies to 
insure their Muslim children remain Muslim, and a host of Islamic 
journals and magazines. By their unity these non-Christians with¬ 
out the Holy Spirit have accomplished much. We Orthodox Chris¬ 
tians ought to compare our respective numbers closely with Ameri¬ 
can Muslims. There are approximately 1,600 mosques in America, 
just as there are approximately 1,600 Orthodox church temples in 
America. They are fairly united. We are significandy divided. Let 
us see who does the growing in the next decade. And why is it that 
the Roman Catholics in the United States have been able to care for 
the pastoral needs of its multiple ethnicities in this country, while 
on the whole maintaining episcopal and synodal unity? In the face 
of these examples we are without excuse. 

After Solomons death the throne passed to his son, Rehoboam. 
It was during King Rehoboams reign that the rupture and division 

5 ISNA has taken a very aggressive approach to American public schools by creating 
materials such as their You *ve Got a Muslim Child in Your School which demand pub¬ 
lic school accommodation to Muslim sensitivities in great deal, and which has been 
very successful in securing such sensitivity throughout the country. For a helpful 
survey of this effort and of these Sunni-Shia cooperative ventures see Diana Eck, A 
New Religious America: How a “Christian Country** has now become the World*sMost 
Religiously Diverse Nation (San Francisco: Harper, 2001), 222-93. 
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of the Kingdom took place. It was this disunity which led to Israels 
eventual collapse and utter exile. By Rehoboams sinful disregard of 
unity the ten northern tribes rejected his rule, and enthroned Jero¬ 
boam as King. The fruit of such disunity was immediate and tragic, 
leading to internal sin, strife, and cultic deviations, and within 
slightly more than two hundred years the ten northern tribes were 
taken into exile by the Assyrians—an exile from which the vast 
majority would never return. Can you just hear the Israelites in the 
north saying during these years under Jeroboam and his successors 
—“when God wills we will be reunited with the southern tribes” or 
“unity will happen but not in my lifetime” or “we are not mature 
enough for unity with Jerusalem yet”? I can see King Jeroboam 
aggressively publicizing these nonsensical quips and propaganda 
throughout his schismatic kingdom, all the while fearing that he 
may lose power if reunion with Jerusalem were effected. If any Isra¬ 
elites were saying such things as I suggest during those days they 
were idiots, and they probably knew themselves to be such as they 
walked with hooks in their noses into Assyrian lands in AD 722, 
consigned for all time to utter exile and oblivion. 

The division of American Orthodox Christians in what we call 
jurisdictionalism is not just unfortunate, or an unenviable quirk of 
modern church history. It is a heinous sin, and a lamentable griev¬ 
ing of the Holy Spirit, who is the divine cement of our unity. Listen 
to the words written in 1976 by Fr Alexander Schmemann of 
blessed memory, former Dean of St Vladimir Seminary and one¬ 
time member of SCOBAs Commission on Unity in America, 

When today, almost two hundred years after the implanting 
of Orthodoxy on the American continent, one heats endless 
debates about the future Orthodox unification in America as 
a remote and not too realistic ideal, to which one ritually pays 
lip service while in fact opposing its realization, one is amazed 
by the conscious or unconscious denial of a simple feet: that 
this unity did exist, was a reality, that the first “epiphany” 
of Orthodoxy here was not as a jungle of ethnic ecclesiastical 
colonies , serving primarily if not exclusively the interests of 
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their various “nationalisms” and “Mother Churches,” but 
precisely as a Local Church meant to transcend all “natural” 
divisions and to share all spiritual values; that this unity was 
broken and then arbitrarily replaced with the unheard-of 
principle of “jurisdictional multiplicity” which denies and 
transgresses every single norm of Orthodox Tradition; that 
the situation which exists today is thus truly a sin and a trag¬ 
edy (emphases his ). 6 

A sin and a tragedy. These are his words, and the divisions are 
worse today in 2006 than they were thirty years ago in 1976. Far 
worse. We are not moving forward. For at least twelve years, since 
the failure following Ligonier, we have been moving backwards. 
Maybe you consider Fr Schmemanns statements extreme. If you 
do, perhaps you have been poisoned by the indifference of persons 
who are fond of pontificating on the theme of Orthodox unity by 
saying things like, “It will happen, but not in my lifetime” or 
“When God wills” or “We are not mature enough for it yet.” Fooey 
and ix-nay on all those statements. Let us examine these quips a bit 
more closely. 

Quip #1. “It will happen, but not in my lifetime. ” 

Really? Says who? Where is it written that the Church will prevail 
apart from the fidelity of its clergy and laity? Is such faithfulness 
promised? Did God inspire someone with a prophecy assuring that 
the American Orthodox Church would overcome its pettiness and 
triumph over its divisions? I know of no such prophecy. Certainly 
the Church of Jesus Christ is indefectible and indestructible and 
will triumph over the world. There is no question about that. But 
such victory is not promised to every Orthodox person, every 
Orthodox clergyman, every Orthodox parish, or every Orthodox 
national church, irrespective of will. God honors our freedom by 
allowing us to ruin ourselves if we so desire. If a particular 

6 Protopresbyter Alexander Schmemann in Constance J. Tarasar ed. Orthodox Amer¬ 
ica: 1794-1976: Development of the Orthodox Church in America (Syosset: Ortho¬ 
dox Church in America, Dept, of History and Archives, 1975), 12. 
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Orthodox Christian wishes to jump into the arms of the devil and 
ruin his life he is free to do so. If an Orthodox parish wants to grieve 
the Holy Spirit by pride and infighting to the point of dissolving 
and no longer existing as a parish it is free to do so, as we can see by 
how many parishes are dying throughout our land. If an Orthodox 
priest or bishop wants to dance with the demons and embrace her¬ 
esy and find himself severed from the Body of Christ and defrocked 
from the holy priesthood he is free to do so. And if a national 
Church wants to perpetrate division and turn a blind eye to griev¬ 
ous family disunity to the point of rendering itself irrelevant and 
eventually non-existent it is free to do so. And don’t think this has 
never happened. Read the letters of our Lord Jesus Christ to the 
particular first-century churches of Asia Minor found in the Reve¬ 
lation of St John, chapters two and three. The message of our Lord 
was clear. Pull yourselves together or I will remove your candle¬ 
stick. He was telling them to live their faith or be snuffed out. Some 
of them were. 

Orthodox reunion in America (and I choose the word “reunion” 
carefully since we are striving for the re-establishment of a unity we 
already had not the creation of something completely new). The 
unity of the Orthodox Church in America will take place in our 
land when the Church in America wants it to take place in our 
land. If we repent our divisions and recover ourselves and apply the 
antidote of humility to the bitter unfolding of recent local church 
history our disunity will be healed. And we ought stop blaming 
others for our ills, and accept responsibility for our divisions. If we 
continue to walk stubbornly according to our own jurisdictional 
drummers, studiously indifferent to the greater unity of the 
Church in our land there will never be one American Orthodox 
Church. God does not force his will upon unwilling children. If we 
want to continue in sin, he will let us, unless his judgment falls first. 
But there will be no proper Orthodox unity in our land apart from 
our commitment to such unity. And frankly, such commitment is 
seriously lacking at the present. This should gready concern us, and 
the voice of faithful clergy and laity should be raised, and the trum- 
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pets should be sounding, but, of course, tbose who somehow have a 
mystical assurance that “it will happen but not in their lifetime” are 
not very concerned. Why should they be? They have their bogus 
assurance. 

This improper perspective on church unity in America is also 
detrimental to our efforts at Orthodox reunion because of the 
assumption that the divisions we sustain presently are so great that 
no significant change is possible “within my lifetime.” Such 
notions insure that no great efforts will be taken toward unity by 
such believers. Tell me, who sacrifices his life for a cause he believes 
is doomed to failure throughout his lifetime? Who will shed his 
blood for a cause that he believes will not be very helped by his 
blood? St Augustine, Bishop of Hippo, in his treatise On the Trinity 
(10.1), says it this way, “When anyone entertains no hope of attain¬ 
ing his end, then he either loves lukewarmly or does not love at all, 
howsoever he may see the excellence of it.” As long as we continue 
to think that the unity of the American Orthodox Church cannot 
be established in a generation we will continue to love our unity 
lukewarmly or not at all. 

Quip #2. “When God wills. ” 

Now normally such a statement is most beautiful. But in this con¬ 
text it is simply an awful distortion of reality. Is there really any 
question at all what God wills in this matter? We know his will very 
clearly. He wills what he commands, and he commands the unity 
of the Church—one bishop in one city, one synod in one nation, 
one local brotherhood of priests, one body of the faithful, and no 
overlapping jurisdictions. To say “When God wills” in this context 
of division is to imply that God has something to do with our divi¬ 
sions. It is at best meaningless and at worse a sinful backhanded 
reproach of the Almighty. A more accurate statement would be 
“When we will.” No one is arguing over what God wills in the mat¬ 
ter. Everyone basically agrees. We may not agree on who exacdy is 
to be the head of the American Orthodox Church, but no one is 
suggesting that we are not to have one synod of bishops in our land. 
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We know this is Gods will. That we find ourselves broken into 
more than ten different jurisdictions is a commentary on human 
fallenness not God’s will. Can you imagine if someone you know 
fell into the heinous sin of adultery? For years he refused to stop, 
and in response to your loving and firm entreaties that he repent he 
answered you that he would, “When God wills.” How ridiculous. 
God does not will adultery, nor does he will division. 

Quip #3. “We are not mature enough yet for church unity. ” 

The unity of the Church is not the reward of maturity, but the 
expression of it! Mature people do God’s will. They do not get 
mature and then start doing it. The doing of God’s will is the matu¬ 
rity. If a Church exists it is by definition as a- Church mature 
enough. If it were not it would not be a Church. And on top of that, 
disunity is not immaturity, it is sin. A young national church may 
not have as many saints, or as many parishes, or as many monaster¬ 
ies, or as many universities, charities, or social influence as an old 
and more mature Church, but if it is a Church it must be united 
according to the requirements of our Savior. If it is not, it is defi¬ 
cient in its very churchliness. Besides that, as Father Schmemann 
so poignandy mentioned, it is a historical fact the Church in Amer¬ 
ica used to have unity. We used to have an ethnically diverse but 
united synod of bishops. Our unity was lost at a definite moment 
in time, and our task is to recover it. Orthodox reunion, not Ortho¬ 
dox union, is the call of the hour. 

The Bitter Fruits of Disunity. 

While virtually every American Orthodox Christian has some 
story or other to relate how our divisions have wounded them per¬ 
sonally and caused grief, it is important I think to face something of 
a substantial enumeration of the sad fruits of our division. Our 
division manifests itself in many practical and pastoral ways: 

A. Some Orthodox jurisdictions receive persons from Lafin and 
certain Protestant bodies into Holy Orthodoxy by baptism 
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and chrismation, some by chrismation alone, and some 
merely by confession of faith. 

B. Some Orthodox jurisdictions receive Latin clergy converting 
to Holy Orthodoxy merely by vesting, while others ordain. 

C. Some Orthodox jurisdictions recognize all marriages per¬ 
formed outside Holy Orthodoxy as being real marriages 
(though certainly not sacramental) whether performed for 
an Orthodox or non-Orthodox, while others recognize no 
marriages performed outside Holy Orthodoxy whether per¬ 
formed for an Orthodox or a non-Orthodox. This results in 
someone being denied a fourth marriage in one jurisdiction 
while being permitted a marriage (and a first one at that!) in 
another jurisdiction; someone being denied ordination in 
one jurisdiction because of a previous marriage outside the 
Church, while being accepted as a candidate for ordination 
in another jurisdiction; a non-Orthodox married couple 
having to be married by the Church when they convert one 
jurisdiction, while in another they are received without a 
need for an Orthodox marriage service to be performed for 
them. In some jurisdictions “inter-faith” marriages mean 
those that are between an Orthodox and a non-Orthodox, 
while in other an “inter-faith” marriage means a marriage 
even between two Orthodox Christians from various 
jurisdictions. 

D. Some Orthodox jurisdictions bury suicides under certain cir¬ 
cumstances, while others forbid the burial of suicides under 
all circumstances. 

E. Some Orthodox jurisdictions bury a person who was cre¬ 
mated with all funeral rites in the church temple, others per¬ 
mit only Trisagion Prayers of Mercy in the funeral home, 
some forbid any prayers anywhere for a person who was cre¬ 
mated. 

F. Some Orthodox jurisdictions recognize civil divorce as com¬ 
plete and sufficient for ecclesiastical purposes, while others 
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do not recognize civil divorce at all and insist on Church Tri¬ 
bunals, while yet other deal with divorce in other ways. 

G. Some Orthodox jurisdictions penance a person when he/she 
is divorced (either by civil or Church court), while others 
penance a person only after he/she enters into a second or 
third marriage. 

H. Some Orthodox jurisdictions accept clergy suspended or 
even deposed by other Orthodox jurisdictions. 

I. Some Orthodox jurisdictions ignore bans of excommunica¬ 
tion pronounced by hierarchs of other Orthodox jurisdic¬ 
tions. 

These divisions of pastoral practice, which are so confusing to 
our people and to outsiders, are sustained only because our bishops 
do not meet together in a common synod. And these are simply 
some of the pastoral anomalies engendered by our divisions that are 
detrimental to the health of the Orthodox flock. Besides the pasto¬ 
ral pains of division, there are also the very serious theological issues 
at stake in the elongation and tolerance of our disunity. Is it just my 
nose, or do others smell the foul stench of the heresy of phyletism 
lying behind the present indifference to unity? When phyletism 
was condemned as a heresy by the Patriarchate of Constantinople 
in AD 1872 7 in the face of Bulgarian attempts to set up an ethnic 
Bulgarian jurisdiction with the Patriarchate of Constantinople, 
was not just this sort of staking of ethnic divisions within one 
nation categorically forbidden and castigated as heresy? 

Are parallel ethnic dioceses intolerable heresy in the Ottoman 
Empire, but in America parallel ethnic dioceses are Orthodox, or at 
least tolerable? I do not understand. Such a perversion of Orthodox 
ecdesiology was not tolerated for one moment at that time by the 
Ecumenical Patriarch, and was definitively ruled against within 
two years while under Ottoman domination. We have been suffer¬ 
ing in our canonical chaos already for eighty years. It does not take 

7 John Meyendorff, The Orthodox Church , Its Past and Its Role in the World Today 
(New York: Pantheon Books, 1962), 169, 180. 
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a neurosurgeon to see that some, evidently, do not care much about 
our tragic disunity. It is in this light that we should listen carefully 
to the counsel of His Eminence, Metropolitan Philip: “Nothing 
will happen unless we make it happen.” And, indeed, for a long 
time nothing has happened, for we have not made it happen. Do 
we not see the love of ethnic tradition rising above love of the pan¬ 
ethnic and transnational Church of Jesus Christ, in which particu¬ 
lar nationalisms and ethnic make-ups are but minor matters? 

Today, as a result of the long exile from canonical fidelity in 
which we have been walking, most American Orthodox Chris¬ 
tians, when they speak of their “church,” sadly, most often mean 
their jurisdiction in America, 8 not the corporate American Ortho¬ 
dox Church. Jurisdiction has replaced Church in our distorted 
phronema and divided state of existence. As a result we really have 
no idea what is going on in American Orthodoxy. If we are 
Antiochians we may speak about the Church “growing” for 
instance. But what we really mean is our “jurisdiction” is growing. 
We are not privy to the fact that some Orthodox jurisdictions are 
significantly shrinking, and so our missionary optimism is skewed. 
We may think our Church is prospering financially and taking 
good care of her clergy, but in reality, overall, the Church in our 
land may be mired in debt. We simply do not know because we are 
isolated in our jurisdictions. 

In this deformed type of spiritual life we are not able to fully live 
as members of the Body of Christ. How are we to weep with those 
who weep, and rejoice with those who rejoice, when the joys and 
sorrows of the majority of our Orthodox brothers and sisters in our 
nation, and even in our own cities and towns, remain beyond our 
knowledge since we are insulated and isolated from the true corpo¬ 
rate body by our jurisdictional lines of communication? How 
many Orthodox failed to pray for the repose of Archbishop Iakovos 
simply because he was a bishop of another jurisdiction*. In our divi¬ 
sions we live apart from the fullness of the gifts of the Holy Spirit, 

8 Sometimes again our people think only of their local parish when they think 
“church” and function in a type of congregational polity. 
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since the New Testament makes no promises of a catholicity to 
jurisdictions, but to a united Church. Our spiritual life is 
hampered. 

What about the massive loss of resources due to our divisions? 
I have a recurring nightmare at our bi-annual Archdiocesan con¬ 
ventions. In the nightmare our hierarchs are in a terrible accident 
while they are in a limousine or plane en route to the convention. 
All are killed, and the Archdiocese is doomed since, as a result of 
jurisdictionalism, we do not have sufficient celibate candidates to 
replace our hierarchs. Since our Archdiocese has none of “its own” 
monasteries in America many of our young people with celibate 
callings have become monks in the monasteries of other jurisdic¬ 
tions. I have two talented young people from my parish alone that 
have become monastics of OCA monasteries. Such young people 
become ineligible to serve our jurisdiction as future bishops 
because they are in the monasteries of other jurisdictions. This is a 
fine example of how the Jullness of spiritual gifts promised by our 
Savior to the corporate Church may be lacking to a jurisdiction. 
Our very catholicity is imperiled by jurisdictionalism. 

What are the consequences of willful negligence and disregard of 
the sacred canons? Since the holy canons make up a portion of 
Holy Tradition, of the common life in the Holy Spirit which Tradi¬ 
tion is, how is the fullness of our Christian life being compromised? 
Who can live a full spiritual life at all in this sustained compro¬ 
mised ecclesiastical ethos? And then we have the awful abuse of the 
word diaspora to apply to the American Orthodox faithful as 
though we are sojourning here in America and hoping to return to 
some other land on this earth. 9 And what of the appearance in the 
last 80 years of a completely novel interpretation of Canon 28 of 
the Holy Fourth Ecumenical Synod about the jurisdiction of the 
Patriarchate of Constantinople and the appearance of papal theo- 

9 For an excellent commentary upon the abuse of this word diaspora see the Letter to 
the Ecumenical Patriarch Concerning the Situation of the Diaspora of Patriarch 
Alexis II of Moscow and All Russia published in the journal Sourozh , 99 (February 
2005), 1-11. 
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lies of ecclesiology? 10 These are matters of Orthodox faith and 
practice, not simply crusty matters of church polity. And ought we 
not draw some conclusions from the fact that our jurisdictional 
multiplicity in our land was inaugurated by an ecclesiastical per¬ 
sonality of the likes of Patriarch Meletios IV (Metaxakis) of Con¬ 
stantinople? Though he was a man of immense energy and made 
many positive contributions to the Church, by his actions he shat¬ 
tered the unity of Orthodoxy in our land by establishing the Greek 
Archdiocese, “the first ecclesiastical body to be organized in Amer¬ 
ica on a purely ethnic basis and independently from the canonically 
established territorial North American Diocese.” 11 

There is also the serious crimping of our evangelical witness. We 
have our lamp under a bushel. Let me give you an example of the 
bitter fruit of our divisions and how it kills our missionary endeav¬ 
ors. Many Americans are coming face to face with Orthodoxy for 
the first time. Many of our parishes have significant classes of cate¬ 
chumens each year, despite the fact that we have no formal evange¬ 
listic programs. Yet we are not receiving into the Church all that we 
should be. For example, my parish began to catechize a wonderful 

10 See the discussion of this canon by Archbishop Peter L’Huillier in his book The 
Church of the Ancient Councils (Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 1996), 267-96. 

11 Orthodox America: 1794-1976: Development of the Orthodox Church in America , 
188. It is a great irony that Patriarch Meletios IV conceived a distinct vision of a 
united American Orthodox Church while at the same time cemented by his actions 
her disunity. He did more than anyone else to cement the synodal disunity of Amer¬ 
ican Orthodoxy by his appointment of his auxiliary Bishop Alexander of 
Rodostolou as the first Bishop of the Greeks in America and by the establishment on 
May 17,1922, of the Greek Orthodox Archdiocese of North and South America, 
without any reference to or agreement with the Synod of Russia, which had for 
many years exercised sole pastoral authority in America or with this synod’s ruling 
bishop in America, Archbishop Alexander (Nemolovsky). At the same time Patri¬ 
arch Meletios articulated a vision for a united American Orthodox Church, “I saw 
the largest and best part of the Orthodox Church in the Diaspora, and I understood 
how exalted the name of Orthodoxy could be, especially in the United States of 
America, if more than two million Orthodox people were united into one church 
organization, an American Orthodox Church.” See M. B. Efthimiou and G. A. 
Christopoulos, History of the Greek Orthodox Church in America (New York: Greek 
Orthodox Archdiocese of North and South America, 1984), 100. 
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family two years ago. Husband, wife, and four children. Very sin¬ 
cere and devoted. Unfortunately, this family has not become 
Orthodox and now only occasionally visits the parish. When I 
asked why this was the case the husband said, “I simply find it hard 
to believe that you are the one, holy, catholic and apostolic Church 
and are so divided.” Brothers and sisters, the souls of human beings 
are in the balance because of our divisions. Before you say, “This 
family is nuts. They should have gotten over it and not made such a 
big deal,” listen to the statement of SCOBAs Ad Hoc Commission 
on Unity as reported in the Minutes of the SCOBA Meeting XI in 
1970, presented by such lights as Frs Alexander Schmemann and 
John Meyendorff, in which just such a hampered missionary wit¬ 
ness is predicted, 

The Orthodox Church cannot claim to be the true, Holy, 
Catholic, and Apostolic Church if she is actually divided into 
a plurality of mutually independent, competing, and over¬ 
lapping jurisdictions. This division has long ago ceased to be 
justified by the peculiarities of Orthodox immigration in 
America, and has become an open scandal to the faithful, a 
source of demoralization and dissatisfaction in the laity, and 
an obstacle to any effort or progress . 12 

And who can blame someone for not wanting to join a divided 
family? A family where all the uncles almost never meet together, 
and rarely speak? Imagine the “Smith” family for a moment. 
Would you not consider it a tragic state of affairs if a family made 
up of parents, children and grandchildren, while all living in the 
same city, routinely met together only in select and separated 
groups? If certain members of the family studiously drove right by 
the homes of their brothers and sisters and never stopped in, com¬ 
municated, or regularly gathered? Who would want anything to do 
with such a family? In many ways this is how a good portion of our 
Orthodox family is in America. We are a broken family, out of 
touch, uninterested in each other s lives, and happy to go about our 
own isolated jurisdictional business. Like two people who are 

12 Surrency, The Quest far Orthodox Church Unity in America, 149. 
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unjustifiably and sinfully divorced, the only solution is reconcilia¬ 
tion and remarriage. Time alone simply will not heal the schism, as 
85 years have demonstrated. 

Recommendations for the Accomplishment of Orthodox Church 
Unity in America 

As Galadriel said to Frodo, I now suggest to you, brothers and sis¬ 
ters: “The quest stands upon the edge of a knife. One misstep and 
all may be lost.” We have seen in recent church history that the pur¬ 
suit of unity is more sensitive than anyone really imagined, and 
fraught with danger on many sides. What will the Mother 
Churches say? What will the other bishops do? What will the 
American faithful say? What will the recent immigrants say? Every 
one has a task to fulfill in the quest for unity, and the Lord God 
expects every Orthodox man and woman to do his duty in this 
regard. The Mother Churches have an important role to play; the 
bishops of the various jurisdictions that constitute SCOBA have an 
important role. The clergy have their own task, and the faithful a 
unique calling in this quest. 

But if I may be so bold, I suggest that the solution lies primarily 
and fundamentally in the hands of the bishops in America. On 
many occasions, when I have suggested unity lies within the will 
and purview of the bishops I have been countered with comments 
to the effect that the bishops are often bound by their peoples 
desires. That has not been my experience or observation. If that 
were true then probably we would have unity already since the 
people appear to be more committed and desirous of unity than the 
hierarchs. If the will of the people was so powerful as to hinder the 
bishops, then why has it not hindered their inactivity in the cause 
of unity? I suggest that the truth is more simple: that Orthodox 
bishops, who are to be by definition the very symbols of the unity 
of the Church, have, in feet, in a most contorted reversal, become 
the very symbols of disunity in the Church... and don’t seem to be 
too concerned about it. Where are the initiatives coming from the 
various synods? Where are the nursing of cross-jurisdictional epis- 
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copal unity? Forgive me, but the shepherds are responsible, not the 
sheep. If the sheep are responsible, it is perhaps that they have not 
bleated often or loudly enough as to secure the attention of their 
shepherds. 

Towards a practical accomplishment of unity I would like to 
offer the following suggestions, as ways to move forward. I have 
designed the following recommendations to be basically unobjec¬ 
tionable from the standpoint of the Mother Churches, that is, I 
have designed these recommendations in such a way that they do 
not require anyone’s official approval. 

1 . The long-dormant SCOBA Commission on Orthodox Unity, 
which was established and very active from the inception of 
SCOBA in 1960 until the grant of Autocephaly to the Ortho¬ 
dox Church in America in 1970, be re-enlivened in order to 
address all the issues of unity, beginning with pastoral/ca- 
nonical matters which directly impact the lives of each and 
every Orthodox person (clergy or lay) in the United States. 
This Commission should pursue all areas of unity that do not 
require official endorsement from our Mother Churches, le¬ 
gal changes, or anything else that may be thrown at us by any 
naysayers. Chief amongst these should be the establishing of 
common pastoral practices so as to end our divisions of pas¬ 
toral economy. 

2. Each jurisdiction should fund the creation of an official De¬ 
partment of Church Unity that would gather together the 
most talented and dedicated workers for unity within each 
jurisdiction in order to promote and further their efforts. 
Can we be taken seriously about our commitment to mis¬ 
sions if we fund no Department of Missions and support no 
missionaries? Can we be taken seriously about our commit¬ 
ment to church education if we fund no church education, 
publish no books, and hold no educational conferences? 
Why would we expect anyone, and God most importandy, 
to take our commitment to unity seriously if we spend not a 
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single penny on accomplishing it? “Oh sure, we are commit¬ 
ted to unity. Really we are! We do no serious thinking about 
it, publish no material, spend no money on the cause, hold 
no conferences, but we do spend five minutes every two years 
at our conventions and pass a resolution saying we want it.” 
Who would be ignorant enough to believe, based on this evi¬ 
dence, that it is a priority? We must put our money where our 
mouths are: period. If we Antiochians are serious about 
Church unity we need to show it with dollars. This depart¬ 
ment would have numerous duties including at least the fol¬ 
lowing: 

■ Interview extensively all of the hierarchs of the Ortho¬ 
dox Churches in America, discern their thoughts, and 
gather their opinions and suggestions on unity, in an at¬ 
tempt to reveal the true opinion about Church unity of 
each. This should be done using a detailed question¬ 
naire. This will enable the Church both gather great 
wisdom and discern who really cares about unity and 
who does not. I suggest we may find that some hierarchs 
are more interested in uniting with Roman Catholics 
and/or Protestants than with their own Orthodox 
brethren. 

■ Those bishops that have promoted worthy initiatives 
for unity should be highlighted, and their good efforts 
documented and distributed. 

■ Report annually to the diocesan assemblies, clergy sym¬ 
posia and/or summer conventions. 

■ Travel as a delegation to the Holy Synods of the Mother 
Churches and present our case and seek the support, 
guidance, and blessing of the Mother Churches. 

I presented this proposal to a leading layman in our Archdio¬ 
cese several years ago for consideration. His response at that 
time was that he liked the idea very much, but that it would 
not happen since it costs too much money. I assured him at 
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that time that our clergy and people care for nothing more 
zealously than the unity of the Church, and that if we publi¬ 
cized our intention, announced the Metropolitan’s pick to 
head the Department, and then solicited funds we would 
certainly raise even more than we need. Today I can respond 
even better by making a very tangible financial proposal to 
cover the initial costs of the Department. My proposal is sim¬ 
ply this: abolish our Department of Communications and 
give up the idea of having our own separate jurisdictional 
website which costs us some $200,000 every year and is one 
of the most obvious examples of how disunity presents an 
image of a fractured Orthodoxy to the general public as it pil¬ 
lages our treasuries as we also invest in multiple overlapping 
ministries. Unite the web sites of the various jurisdictions un¬ 
der an official SCOBA site, pay one webmaster for us all, and 
save hundreds of thousands of dollars and then use that 
money to launch of Department of Church Unity! 

3. Each jurisdiction should dedicate their Clergy Symposia (per¬ 
haps the next several until it is done) to die theme of the 
American Orthodox Church. The majority of priests would 
like nothing better I assure you. Bring in speakers who have 
thoughts to guide us in accomplishing unity. Study the his¬ 
tory of other Churches that have achieved autocephaly. Edu¬ 
cate. If the priests are educated, then they will educate their 
people, and then maybe they could get the bishops inter¬ 
ested. 

4. By means of Archpastoral Letters call the faithful to conse¬ 
crate Great Lent (and/or other appropriate fasting seasons) to 
pray for the accomplishment of Orthodox Church unity in 
America. Ask the priests and faithful to fast sincerely and be¬ 
seech the Lord for forgiveness for our divisions and indiffer¬ 
ence. Create petitions to be added to the Litany of Fervent 
Supplication in our divine services that supplicate the Holy 
Trinity for an end to the schisms of the churches in America, 
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and for the speedy establishment of one American Orthodox 
Church. Thus we ground our quest for church unity in regu¬ 
lar prayers. This would raise the consciousness of the clergy 
and the people significantly. Compare this situation to slav¬ 
ery in America. Abolitionists raised the consciousness of the 
sin, and kept it raised until it was abolished. We must not just 
raise the consciousness, we must sustain it until it is fixed. 

5. Orthodox jurisdictions should organize joint summer con¬ 
ventions so that we never again have overlapping jurisdic¬ 
tional conventions. At these conventions there can initially 
be separate rooms used for general assemblies of the various 
jurisdictions to do their business, but our divine services, 
teaching times, youth meetings, and social functions, etc. 
would all be together. Our bishops would meet together. Our 
priests would fraternize. All would cross-pollinate. What is 
to stop such an easily accomplished thing except the will to 
act for unity? And we would save lots of money at that. 

6. A new commemorative book ought to be written lauding 
and memorializing Ligonier 1994, re-publishing its docu¬ 
ments, explaining the immense tragedy that has taken place 
since 1994, and detailing the nature of the sinfulness of 
church division in our country. We need a simple place to re¬ 
fer to see how our current situation is theologically heretical, 
canonically irregular, and practically devastating to our wit¬ 
ness. Its goal should be to convince the reader that this is not 
a matter of fixing an unfortunate problem when it is conve¬ 
nient to do so, but of repenting of an intolerable and unnec¬ 
essary schism. 

7. Expose un-Orthodox ecclesiology in the footsteps of St Ra¬ 
phael of Brooklyn, who wrote several critical exposes (even 
under a pseudonym) of ecclesiastical injustices, making an 
expose of ecclesiastical injustice wherever it is found sup¬ 
pressing and hindering the unity of the Church. St Paul 
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writes, “Do not participate in the unfruitful deeds of dark¬ 
ness, but even expose them” (Eph 5.13). 

8. Remove all ethnic and jurisdictional references in the titles of 
our churches both in letterhead and church signs and pro¬ 
motional materials. Our churches should be called “St N. 
Orthodox Church” or “St N. Orthodox Christian Church” 
but no longer “St Andrew Greek/Russian/Antiochian/Ser- 
bian... Church.” Such designations may be necessary for “in 
house” identification, but they certainly sound confusing, re¬ 
strictive, uninviting, and foreign to the greater non-Ortho- 
dox world. Why are we proclaiming our divisions and 
encouraging people to think that Orthodoxy is only for for¬ 
eigners or only for people of a certain ethnic or geographical 
background? We can and ought be proud of our heritage, but 
without waving the flag of jurisdictionalism in the face of 
America. 

9. Request of our Orthodox Seminaries to foster serious aca¬ 
demic engagement over the quest for Orthodox unity, both 
engaging each other in cooperative ventures and nourishing 
the Orthodox phronema in our seminarians on this subject 
of Orthodox unity. 

10. Nurture support for American Orthodox church unity from 
Orthodox Christians around the world, making the case to 
them for a strong undivided American Church, and solicit¬ 
ing the good will, financial support, and constructive advice 
of Orthodox leaders throughout the world who can lend 
much needed moral support to our efforts. In the 1960s 
Archbishop Iakovos insisted upon such an effort by 
SCOBAs Commission on Orthodox Unity in America. 

11. Fulfill your personal obligations to pursue unity. These per¬ 
sonal obligations should include the following: daily prayer 
for the unity of the Church, speaking correcdy regarding 
your self-identification as an “Orthodox Christian in Amer¬ 
ica” and not as a Greek, Serb, Arab, or Englishman, or part of 
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some ethnic tradition in Orthodoxy, embracing all Ortho¬ 
dox Christians in your parish from whatever backgrounds 
they come and working against the formation of ethnic 
cliques in parishes (by the way- Anglo converts can be just as 
ethnic and dique-ish as any other group), supporting the use 
of English in the liturgy, celebrating the patronal feasts of all 
the Orthodox Churches local to your place of residence re¬ 
gardless of jurisdiction, speaking to your bishop and priest 
regularly about your sincere desire for their leadership in the 
quest for unity, financially supporting efforts for unity, en¬ 
couraging foreign language parishes where such are justified 
by pastoral need in serving recent immigrants, etc. None of 
these pursuits require anyone else’s cooperation. They can 
and should be fulfilled as holy obligations by every Orthodox 
Christian in America. 

An Encouraging Word in Conclusion 

I have not intended to overwhelm you, my dear brothers and sis¬ 
ters. Please forgive me for my mistakes, my ignorance, or my poor 
judgments. I am not offering any last word on the subject of unity 
or even anything inspiring or definitive that has not been articu¬ 
lated by those who love the unity of the Church more than I and 
know the path to reunion better. I have simply made an effort to 
articulate as best as I can what I believe to be the mind of Christ, 
which is the mind of the Church, on this pressing subject of the 
divisions we are sustaining. I know the days are dark, the clouds are 
overhead, and it looks bleak. But we are not without hope. There is 
no word sufficient to hymn the Lord’s wonders, and he is not a God 
who turns a deaf ear to the humble petitions of his children, at least 
not yet I am trusting. The unity, which we can hardly foresee, may 
simply be hiding close behind the dark clouds, which obscure our 
vision. No one desires the unity of the Church in our land more 
than the Lord God himself. 

I leave you with this encouraging story. It comes from the pio¬ 
neers of our nation, the pilgrims of Plymouth Plantation. The story 
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concerns one indentured servant name John Howland, who was 
traveling on the Mayflower with his master, the soon-to-be first 
governor of Plymouth, R. Carver. The journey across the Atlantic 
Ocean was frightful, and one day the Mayflower encountered a 
huge gale. Being in danger of sinking, the captain turned the boat 
against the wind, lowered the sails, and attempted to ride out the 
storm. All the one hundred and two pilgrims and strangers were 
sent below deck, and ordered to remain there for their safety’s sake. 
Young John Howland, however, grew resdess and so he ventured 
upstairs and wandered out on the deck. No sooner had he stepped 
out but a large wave struck him and he was hurled in the wind right 
off the side of the Mayflower into the stormy sea. The sailors con¬ 
sidered him certainly lost, and in truth John was fast being driven 
by the wind away from the ship and under water. As he was flailing 
for his life his hand passed over a rope from the mast, which was 
unfurled and also flailing in the water. "With all his strength he 
grasped on to the rope and help on for dear life. In that position he 
was suppressed more than 10 feet under water by the storm, when 
the sailors noticed that the rope was taught and began to hurriedly 
attempt to pull John Howland out of the deeps up on to the deck. 
They were successful at getting him above water and then using a 
fishhook on the end of a long pole they pulled him up on to the 
deck safe and sound. That John Howland endured, and he went on 
to outlive all the other pilgrims, to marry a beautiful wife named 
Elizabeth, to raise ten children of his own, and eighty-eight grand¬ 
children and to contribute significandy to the initial establishment 
of what would become our dear nation! 

Brothers and Sisters! We too are pilgrims seeking to live in the 
promised land of the Church, and we are in the midst of a great 
storm, the Tempest Disunity. In many ways it seems that we will 
never reach the shore, and frankly, at times it appears that we are 
holding on for dear life to a very thin rope. Do not let go my dear 
brothers and sisters. It may be that we are on the cusp of being 
pulled up and out of our distress and of obtaining the very thing we 
seek, and that soon, as it was in John Howland s case, fruitfulness. 
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the fruitfulness of unity, may be upon us to the true up building of 
our Church in America. May it be, by the grace of our God, by the 
prayers of your holy Bishop, and for the salvation of our people. 
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Walter Cardinal Kasper. Leadership in the Church. Trans¬ 
lated by Brian McNeil. New York: The Crossroad Publish¬ 
ing Company, 2003. 204 pp. 

This book by the foremost Catholic ecumenical leader in the world 
today, Walter Cardinal Kasper, the President of the Vatican’s Pon¬ 
tifical Council for Promoting Christian Unity, is not only impor¬ 
tant from an ecumenical point of view, but also as an example of 
theologically acceptable sparring between preeminent Catholic 
theologians, in this case between the author and Joseph Cardinal 
Ratzinger, the then Prefect of the Congregation for the Doctrine of 
the Faith (CDF), now Pope Benedict XVI. The last two chapters of 
this work, itself a compilation of some of the authors writings in 
the late 1990s and in 2000, evidence their differences, in particular 
over dogmatic matters concerning the local versus the universal 
Church that have come to the fore in the CDF’s Communionis 
Notio, “On Some Aspects of the Church Understood as Commu¬ 
nion,” (May 1992) and in its document Domine Iesus (August 
2000). In the first of these chapters, “The Universal Church and 
the Local Church,” Cardinal Kasper offers in his own words “a 
friendly rejoinder” (p. 158) to the then Cardinal Ratzinger. Specifi¬ 
cally, Cardinal Kasper takes issue (p. 167) with the view that the 
“universal church has historical and ontological priority” over the 
local church and that “the local churches exist only ‘in and out of’ 
the universal church.” His own rejoinder is centered on the notion 
of mutual inherence or circumincession. In a word, “the local 
church includes the universal church, and the universal church 
includes the local church” (p. 168). In this way, Cardinal Kasper 
argues (p. 172) in favor of the simultaneity of the universal church 
and the local churches. Making a philosophical analogy, he would 
hold (p. 173) that the CDF takes a more Platonic approach 
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stressing the primacy of the universal idea rather than his own more 
Aristotelian point of view that sees the universal as realized in the 
concrete. In no way understating the need for Petrine ministry in 
the church, the cardinal only argues that a greater appreciation of 
the theological significance of the local churches can only facilitate 
and enhance ecumenical dialogue in matters ecclesiological. 

In his discussion of the decree Dominus Iesus, Cardinal Kasper 
goes out of his way (p. 182) to underscore the fact that no other 
church than the Catholic Church has made ecumenism a juridical 
obligation for the church, especially for bishops. Both the revised 
Latin and Eastern codes of canon law make this clear. His only 
lament is that in trying to bring certain foundational ecclesio¬ 
logical questions into sharper focus the document may come across 
as “unnecessarily sharp and harsh” (p. 183). Indeed, its overall mes¬ 
sage must not be understood apart from the more authoritative 
conciliar decrees (like Lumen Gentium) and papal encyclicals (like 
Utunum sint). And even if he agrees with the CDF that the ecclesial 
communities born of the Reformation are not churches in the full 
sense of the term as one finds in the Catholic and Orthodox 
Churches, he still takes pains to add (p. 195) that they are not 
simply “non-churches” as many essential ecclesial elements are 
found in them. In the same breath, however, he sharply criticizes 
the September 2001 declaration of the Protestant Church in Ger¬ 
many entitled “Church Fellowship in Protestant Understanding” 
for for outdoing Domine Iesus in terms of ecclesial harshness against 
certain fundamental Catholic positions. 

The tide of the book readily expresses the subject matter of the 
five preceding chapters, which are respectively devoted to the 
diaconate, priesdy office, episcopal office, apostolic succession, 
and canon law. It is not necessary to detail the arguments developed 
in their regard; it suffices only to note how he tries to underscore 
the contributions of Vatican II in the development of the Catholic 
understanding of these topics. Some of the points he makes along 
the way bear mention at this time. Stressing the specific character 
of the diaconate as an ecclesial ministry in itself throughout, he can 
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only lament (p. 37) that the enormous expenditure of time and 
effort on the revival of the diaconate has still failed to instill a more 
pronounced sense of diakonia in so many parishes, at least in Ger¬ 
many. As for the priesthood itself, he rightfully attributes (p. 48) 
the contemporary shortage of priests more to the shortage of faith¬ 
ful and faith communities. In coming to terms with the crisis of 
meaning faced by many priests today, the cardinal does well to 
highlight (p. 67) the essential character of pastoral work as one not 
of “production,” but rather as one of “representation” of the saving 
presence of Christ. 

Totally in concord with Vatican II and its unequivocal teaching 
that episcopal ordination is a true sacrament that effects the pleni¬ 
tude of the sacrament of orders, the cardinal, for his part, endeavors 
to bring out the pastoral implications of this understanding, fol¬ 
lowing St Thomas Aquinas (p. 109) in fashioning episcopal praeesse 
(“being at the head”) as a prodesse (“being at the service” of others). 
In an analogous way, he also tries (p. 149) to shed light on the 
nature of canon law as not an end in itself, but as a sign and instru¬ 
ment of salvation. At the same time, he draws important parallels 
(pp. 151-54) between the Roman principle of canonical equity 
and the Eastern principle of oikonomia. 

Reading Leadership in the Church one cannot but be spurred on 
to serious ecumenical reflection. Not only will Orthodox find the 
cardinals reflections illuminating, but Protestants too will find 
them engaging. This is important as they come from the hand of a 
truly authoritative voice within the Catholic Communion. 

— Robert Slesinski 

JohnBehr. The Formation of Christian Theology, Vol. 2: The 

Nicene Faith, Parts 1-2. Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 2004. 

Embarking on a reading of Behr s The Nicene Faith, I am reminded 
again of Adolf von Harnacks bold claim that one reason why the 
dogmatic formulations of the fourth and fifth centuries were so 
hard to make stick was that they so blatantly contradicted the 
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only lament (p. 37) that the enormous expenditure of time and 
effort on the revival of the diaconate has still failed to instill a more 
pronounced sense of diakonia in so many parishes, at least in Ger¬ 
many. As for the priesthood itself, he rightfully attributes (p. 48) 
the contemporary shortage of priests more to the shortage of faith¬ 
ful and faith communities. In coming to terms with the crisis of 
meaning faced by many priests today, the cardinal does well to 
highlight (p. 67) the essential character of pastoral work as one not 
of “production,” but rather as one of “representation” of the saving 
presence of Christ. 

Totally in concord with Vatican II and its unequivocal teaching 
that episcopal ordination is a true sacrament that effects the pleni¬ 
tude of the sacrament of orders, the cardinal, for his part, endeavors 
to bring out the pastoral implications of this understanding, fol¬ 
lowing St Thomas Aquinas (p. 109) in fashioning episcopal praeesse 
(“being at the head”) as a prodesse (“being at the service” of others). 
In an analogous way, he also tries (p. 149) to shed light on the 
nature of canon law as not an end in itself, but as a sign and instru¬ 
ment of salvation. At the same time, he draws important parallels 
(pp. 151-54) between the Roman principle of canonical equity 
and the Eastern principle of oikonomia. 

Reading Leadership in the Church one cannot but be spurred on 
to serious ecumenical reflection. Not only will Orthodox find the 
cardinals reflections illuminating, but Protestants too will find 
them engaging. This is important as they come from the hand of a 
truly authoritative voice within the Catholic Communion. 

— Robert Slesinski 

JohnBehr. The Formation of Christian Theology, Vol. 2: The 

Nicene Faith, Parts 1-2. Crestwood, NY: SVS Press, 2004. 

Embarking on a reading of Behr s The Nicene Faith, I am reminded 
again of Adolf von Harnacks bold claim that one reason why the 
dogmatic formulations of the fourth and fifth centuries were so 
hard to make stick was that they so blatantly contradicted the 
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Gospels’ native portrait of Jesus. Behr’s argument, building on his 
first volume in this series, The Way to Nicaea, is that, quite the con¬ 
trary, the doctrinal enterprise of the ancient church, leading into 
the extensive controversies surrounding the first two ecumenical 
councils, is an ongoing response to Jesus’ query, “Who do you say 
that I am?”—the query at the very heart of the Gospel accounts. 
Behr concedes how much of patristic scholarship has fed 
Harnackian suspicions by treating ancient trinitarian and 
christological constructions as abstractions detached from the life- 
giving revelation of God in Jesus Christ. Behr instead sees the 
major exponents of the Nicene faith as exegetical theologians, 
guided by tradition but even more basically by the dramatic style of 
the New Testament Gospels themselves, and devoted to unfolding, 
heuristically, the implications of the apostolic confession of Christ. 
Accordingly, Behr treats “orthodoxy” less as “recapturing a pristine 
past” than “envisioning the future, contemplating the crucified 
and exalted Christ who is still the Coming One.” Contra R.P.C. 
Hanson, Nicene orthodoxy is less about a final solution to a vexed 
dogmatic question than a whole “imaginative” and interpretive 
framework, wherefore the Nicene theologians’ exegesis of Scripture 
must be taken seriously on its own terms. 

Behr is quite correct that the theological alignments of the 
fourth century were less the manifestations of thoroughly con¬ 
toured trinitarian and christological positions (viz. “Arian” and 
“Nicene”) than “styles” of theological language engaging the apos¬ 
tolic kerygma. Contention arose and factions became more well 
defined as that language was “demythologized” (in Rowan Wil¬ 
liams’ phrase) amid increasingly self-conscious attempts to concep¬ 
tualize the internal trinitarian relations or the identity of Jesus 
Christ. The tortuous debate over the appropriateness of the 
(admittedly unbiblical) term homoousion was the classic, but by no 
means the only, case in point. Beneath such debate Behr finds a 
deepening contention between two overarching hermeneutical 
schemes. Both schemes made Christ the Son the subject of the 
whole of Scripture. Non-Nicenes, however, considered christo- 
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logical testimonia throughout the Bible to be speaking of a solitary 
being, a demi-god, while Nicenes understood those texts to be dis¬ 
closing Christ “partitively,” in reference either to his uncreated 
divinity or (as with Proverbs 8:22) to his created humanity. 

Throughout his careful and detailed commentary on major fig¬ 
ures and texts, Behr s salient argument is that the animating princi¬ 
ple of Nicene orthodoxy was not the virtuosity of rational demon¬ 
stration of theological truths but a (deeply contemplative) insight 
into the incarnate andcrucifiedLord as the one who both orders the 
oikonomia of salvation and provides access to knowledge of the 
Trinity (theologia). Having already, in his The Way to Nicaea, high¬ 
lighted Irenaeus’ hermeneutical axiom that the “secrets of heaven 
and earth,” the “book of the Father,” were opened before the foun¬ 
dation of the world precisely by the “Lamb who was slain” (Adu 
haer. 4.20.2—4), Behr sees Athanasius similarly making the cruci¬ 
fied Christ the lens through which to interpret the entire “logic” of 
creation and redemption. Behr concurs with Khaled Anatolios’ 
compelling suggestion that Athanasius is answering the Eusebian 
triumphalism of the nascent Constantinian regime with a sobering 
image of Christ’s much different “victory” leading to cosmic resto¬ 
ration. His influential xxexases Against the Pagans and Onthelncar- 
nation , says Behr, are concerned less with modeling a “Logos-sarx” 
christology (as so many historians have described it) than with an 
apologia for the Cross that places creation, fall, redemption, and 
deification into a providential perspective wherein the tragedy of 
the Passion—and more specifically Christs bodily conquest of 
death—is uniquely and paradoxically the means for fulfilling 
God’s purposes. Creation itself is already described in terms of the 
Passion: “creation is brought into being for no reason, ex nihilo, 
other than the ‘need,’ to use [Athanasius’] strong language, for this 
manifestation of this God and the inclusion in his life of created 
being.” Extended to his anti-Arian writings, Athanasius’ criticism 
turns not simply on his opponents’ metaphysics, and their blurring 
of theologia and oikonomia, but on their hermeneutical failure to 
see the true horizon of the Gospels, where the believer is drawn, 
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epistemologically and existentially, to the foot of the Cross. For 
here is the truest public display of the Saviors divinity, and of his 
“impassibility” now imaginatively construed as “the Word’s active, 
willing acceptance of our human condition.” 

In Part 2 of The Nicene Faith , Behr scrutinizes the nuances and 
subdeties in the trinitarian language developed by the Cappadocian 
Fathers. Such is presented not as the mere negotiation of a via media 
amid the extremes of Sabellianism, tritheism, and Arianism (despite 
the largely polemical character of the Cappadocian trinitarian writ¬ 
ings). Theirs is a rather constructive engagement with Scriptures 
own grammar for God, which, as Basil and Gregory Nazianzen 
remind us, does not offer a sublime arithmetic, instead confronting 
us with the one Father, the one Son, and the one Holy Spirit, an irre¬ 
ducible “union [that] lies in the communion of the divinity.” Behr is 
aware of the current debate over “social” interpretations of the Trin¬ 
ity in the Cappadocians, which have equated the very nature of God 
with this immanent communion of persons. This reviewer was left 
hoping for a more substantial response by Behr beyond some brief 
footnotes, but such would admittedly entail a significant extrapola¬ 
tion from his central argument. 

Besides, Behr’s contention is that the Cappadocians are not 
interested in a final technical formulation of Trinitarian dogma 
(even the celebrated “one divine ousia in three persons” should not 
be taken out of its context as the “final solution”). Insisting, as does 
Basil, that the monarchia of the Father presupposes the intrinsic 
derivation of Son and Spirit, Gregory Nazianzen happily balks at 
treating “divinity” as an abstract conception. Likewise, when Greg¬ 
ory of Nyssa aspires in his Letter to Peter and treatise ToAblabius to 
elucidate oneness and threeness in God, his goal is to envision 
“divinity” in terms of activity\ and to view the divine persons 
(hypostases ) less as entities than as revealing themselves according to 
their distinctive hypostatic properties. In this sense, the Son is the 
one who activates the will of the Father; the Spirit is the one who 
completes or perfects that will. As for the ultimate mystery of the 
divine ousia and hypostases —on which modern historical theolo- 
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gians dwell in longing for a finely articulated doctrine of the 
“immanent Trinity”—the Cappadocians maintain a strict and sal¬ 
utary “apophatic reserve.” 

All told, Behr s The Nicene Faith is as rich and compelling as it is 
ambitious in scope. Studies of fourth-century trinitarian and 
christological thought have too long fixated on Athanasius and the 
Cappadocians as proto-scholastics (or, in the spirit of Hamack, as 
managers of inflated philosophical constructs). Not a few histori¬ 
ans have found the Orthodox Fathers perennially wanting in a seri¬ 
ous theologia cruets or caught up in “physical” theories of redemp¬ 
tion. Other historians, moreover, have largely failed to look at their 
work in terms of an overarching enterprise which, far from jump¬ 
ing headlong into metaphysics, established crucial ascetic and con¬ 
templative (as well as exegetical) ground rules for properly 
approaching the sacred mysteries of the faith. These are mysteries, 
after all, into which, according to these exponents of the Nicene 
faith, we are drawn by grace and by a participative knowledge. As 
Athanasius states, believers are called to “put on the faith of the 
Cross” and to embody the Word, being themselves “made word” in 
their identification with Christ and pursuit of deeper understand¬ 
ing. Or, as Gregory of Nazianzus would have it, the discipline of 
theologia , ascending to a higher vision of God, must follow the 
pattern of being “lifted up” with the crucified and exalted Lord 
(Jn 3:14; 12:32-34). 

One can only anxiously anticipate a future volume in Behr s 
series, where he will doubdess have occasion to comment on 
Maximus the Confessors celebrated statement: “Whoever knows 
the mystery of the cross and the tomb knows the logoi of created 
things. And whoever has been initiated in the ineffable power of 
the resurrection knows the purpose for which God originally made 
all things” {cap. theol. 1.66). 


— PaulM. Blowers 
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Marcus Plested. The Macarian Legacy: The Place of 
Macarius-Symeon in the Eastern Christian Tradition. Ox¬ 
ford Theological Monographs. Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2004. xviii + 286 pp. Hardback, $140. 

The more things change ... According to Marcus Plested in this 
fine, precise book, Macarius-Symeon (often unfortunately called 
“Pseudo-Macarius” because he was once identified as Macarius the 
Great of Egypt), an “elusive” fourth-century writer perhaps from 
Osrhoene or the region around Antioch in Syria, fought against 
“Messalian anti-sacramentalism and against a complacent faith in 
the merely outward structures of the Church.” Although compla¬ 
cency and anti-sacramentalism are very much with us, Macarius’ 
world is not. Much in that world eludes any mapmaker’s skills, yet, 
with a careful cartographer like Plested, we find that we are not lost 
after all. “Map is not territory,” Jonathan Z. Smith has warned, yet 
without a map territory can remain foreclosed to us, almost impen¬ 
etrable, especially ancient theological territory. 

As Plested understands it, Macarius’ central message calls “to 
every Christian, without exception, to seek out and direcdy experi¬ 
ence the life-giving and perfecting action of the triune God” [my 
emphasis]. A whole shelf load of theological history and conflict 
lies in those two italicized words. Peeking out from behind them 
are, among others, the Messalians, an ascetic group especially 
prominent in the fourth and fifth centuries who believed that, 
through intense prayer, an immediate experience of the Trinity was 
vouchsafed only to a few. The Messalians have garnered—and 
earned—a fair share of opprobrium over the centuries, both from 
their contemporaries and from modern scholars. Plested offers a 
r&um£ of the Messalian question and offers a dispassionate defini¬ 
tion of the movement: “‘Messalianism’ was little more than a sobri¬ 
quet for a radical ascetic tendency stemming from the Syrian East, 
and, at this stage, little welcomed or understood by the Greek bish¬ 
ops who confronted it.” Macarius-Symeon was accused in antiq¬ 
uity of being a Messalian, and only recendy have scholars cleared a 
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way through the polemical rubble heaped over and around that 
controversy. To give the bishops some credit, however, a number of 
very responsible theologians—ones whose writings Plested care¬ 
fully examines in this book—also “litde welcomed” the Messalians 
and their seemingly expansive yet ultimately restrictive spirituality. 

Plested divides TheMacarian Legacy into two parts: “Part I: The 
Background,” and a much longer “Part II: The Legacy.” Part I is 
“introductory,” “situating the writings [of Macarius-Symeon] 
within their immediate theological and historical context.” Part II, 
“the chief concern of this work,” offers an “evaluation of the 
Macarian legacy in later tradition.” Plested writes well and, to his 
credit, avoids jargon and baroque analysis; for example, he felici¬ 
tously speaks of “the experiential approach and exuberant imagery” 
of Macarius. The Macarian Legacy, however, is not for those first 
setting out into the wide expanse of patristic theology and spiritual¬ 
ity; the book requires some training and perseverance (and a 
knowledge of Greek helps). Although Plested modesdy terms Part 
I “introductory,” it nevertheless offers the reader numerous 
insights—and, possibly, provocations—on such subjects as the 
“Milieu of the Macarian 'Writings,” “The Lineaments of the Mac¬ 
arian Vision,” and Macarius vis-k-vis the Cappadocians and 
Evagrius. In the chapter on Macarius and Evagrius, Plested argues 
that the subject “is subder and more complex ... than is generally 
appreciated.” Both Macarius and Evagrius, he believes, are “grop¬ 
ing towards the expression of the same spiritual reality.” In Plested’s 
view, though, “Macarius has integrated the intellect within his 
teaching far more profoundly than has Evagrius the heart.” 

“Part II: The Legacy” continues the discussion begun in Part I 
on the Cappadocians and Evagrius with chapters on four impor¬ 
tant writers from the Eastern tradition: Mark the Monk (Chapter 
5), Diadochus of Photice (Chapter 6), Abba Isaiah (Chapter 7), 
and Maximus the Confessor (Chapter 8). Here I will focus only on 
Mark the Monk, on whose writings I have worked recently, but 
Plested s approach in each chapter is similar: he analyzes Macarius’ 
influence on, and differences with, each writer while arguing (per- 
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suasively) for the influential legacy of Macarius in the Christian 
East from the later fifth century (Mark) through the seventh cen¬ 
tury (Maximus). In Chapter 5, Plested compares Marks writings 
with those of Evagrius and Macarius on numerous topics— 
apatheia, prayer, baptismal grace, and the Eucharist—and observes 
“the narrowness of Mark’s Messalian critique” and “his distance 
from the real heat of the Messalian controversy.” Both Mark and 
Macarius advocate a “Militant Christianity,” one that wars against 
evil, and both authors “clearly work within a shared Christological 
tradition.” Mark’s On Holy Baptism, Plested says, belongs “within 
the Macarian spiritual tradition”: “What [Mark] has done, essen¬ 
tially, is to refine and tighten up the Macarian critique of the 
Messalian rejection of baptism by excluding any potential sugges¬ 
tion of the insufficiency of baptism.” Plested understands that 
Mark and Macarius share a pastoral sense of “the fragility of the 
perfected condition in this life,” an understanding that “prevents 
them from setting up a separate class of ‘spiritual ones’ after the 
manner of the Messalians.” 

The Macarian Legacy places the Macarian writings “within the 
Eastern Christian tradition during the first three hundred years of 
their existence.” With this volume Marcus Plested traces “the pro¬ 
cess whereby the Macarian writings were established as an integral 
component of the mainstream Christian tradition.” “The pro¬ 
foundly anti-Messalian character” of the Macarian writings, 
Plested concludes, opened “the way for the assimilation of the 
Macarian teachings” within that mainstream tradition. Scholars 
have long debated whether there ever was one main stream of 
Christian thought and teaching during the faith’s first four hun¬ 
dred years. Perhaps many smaller streams, rivers, and tributaries 
feeding one larger river is a better image, a river that, like the Mis¬ 
sissippi or Nile, eventually branches into a multi-streamed delta. 
Messalianism may well be one ancient stream that has dried up, or 
been absorbed by, the dominant river. Perhaps a better metaphor is 
one of Messalianism as a small town in a large river valley, a town 
that, due to the damming of the river, now lies submerged under a 
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large, seemingly placid, lake. But, as Plested shows, it is good to 
know that the town was there, is there, beneath the waters. 
Although the town is no longer visible, its name appears on old 
maps, and those old maps serve as guides to who we were. And who 
we were is a large part of who we are. 

— Tim Vivian 

Michael Daniel Findikyan. The Commentary on the Arme¬ 
nian Daily Office by Bishop Step 'anos Siwnec 'i (t735): Crit¬ 
ical Edition and Translation with Textual and Liturgical 
Analysis. Orientalia Christiana Analecta 270. Rome: 
Pontificio Istituto Orientale, 2004. 641pp. 

This massive work, a revised version of the authors doctoral disser¬ 
tation at the Pontifical Oriental Institute in Rome, gives the west¬ 
ern reader a bird s eye view of the Armenian office in the eighth 
century. The Armenian office traces its roots to Cappadocia and 
Syrian Mesopotamia, was subsequently strongly influenced by 
Jerusalem practice in the fifth century, and then by Byzantine prac¬ 
tice in the Middle Ages. The Armenian tradition is of particular 
interest to liturgical scholars because, unlike, for example, the 
Byzantine office, it has maintained a cathedral character. The 
Office of the Oil-bearing Women (more typically called the Office 
of the Myrrhbearing Women) in the Sunday morning office is 
closely patterned on the cathedral vigil in Jerusalem described by 
Egeria in the fourth century. 

The present work contains an extended introduction to the his¬ 
tory, development, and transmission of Step'anos’ commentary, 
followed by the critical text with an English translation. Findikyan 
then compares the text to other commentaries, as well as the 
Canons of the Synod of Duin (AD 719). Finally, on the basis of all 
the above, he presents a reconstruction of the eighth-century 
cursus of daily prayer and the eucharistic liturgy, which is also 
included in Step'anos’ text “on the great day of the resurrection of 
the Lord at the third hour.” The work concludes with three appen- 
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dices: the first describes how three liturgical terms are used in the 
texts; the second presents an English translation of three liturgical 
treatises falsely ascribed to Yovhannes Ojneci (f728); and the third 
is a synopsis of parallel texts (in Armenian) of the principal com¬ 
mentaries used in this study. 

This monograph does not make for easy reading. Even the casual 
student of liturgy, however, will benefit immensely from the careful 
presentation of the cursus of the Armenian office and eucharistic 
liturgy. The symbolic approach to the liturgy will be familiar to 
anyone acquainted with both the mystagogical literature of the 
fourth century and the later medieval Byzantine commentaries, 
such as that of Germanus of Constantinople, a contemporary of 
Step'anos. More serious scholars of the liturgy, few ofwhom know 
the Armenian language, will be very grateful to Findikyan for 
making available in English so many primary texts, and doing so in 
such a coherent, organized fashion. This work, meticulously pre¬ 
pared and edited, will no doubt become a standard reference work 
for the history of Armenian liturgy. 

— Paul Meyendorff 

Vera Shevzov. Russian Orthodoxy on the Eve of Revolution. 

Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2004. 358 pp. 

Shevzovs award-winning effort—she was granted the Frank S. and 
Elizabeth D. Brewer Prize of the American Society of Church His¬ 
tory—is a study of the infrastructure and life of Russian Ortho¬ 
doxy as an ecclesial community during the decades preceding the 
fateful events of 1917. This author begins by explicitly eschewing 
any strain of methodological approach—be it that of church his¬ 
tory, ecclesiology or popular religion—that might overly distin¬ 
guish, idealize, or sequester lay members of the community apart 
from a supposed “official church” constituted by hierarchs, monks 
and clerics. Accordingly, this book is “primarily concerned with the 
active interface between the ecclesiastical institution, the theologi¬ 
cal vision (or visions) of the community, and the so-called popular 
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forms of devotion” (p. 8). The interplay of these three religious 
threads is examined within five “sacred centers” of church life: 
churches, chapels, feasts, icons and Mary, Mother of God. These 
chapters provide for the readers of this theological journal valuable 
re-grounding in the foundational principles of sacred space and 
time, iconography, the communion of saints, devotion to the 
Theotokos , and, especially, exposure to tensions generated by 
debates over the nature and character of what determines ecclesial 
identity and self-understanding. For those readers possessing mini¬ 
mal acquaintance with the mind and spirit of Orthodox Christian¬ 
ity, this work provides in ways both explicit and subtle incisive 
insights: miracles are understood as divine restorations of nature to 
original pre-Fall modes of its activity rather than as disruptions of 
natural laws; processions are much more than ceremonial excur¬ 
sions from one place to another; this Orthodox author respectfully 
refers to the histories of particular icons as the “lives” of those 
sacred images. This reviewer especially appreciated the authors 
comments regarding the origins, meanings and uses of important 
terms. For example, the Russian word for parish, prikhod (a 
descriptive of “persons coming together or arriving at a destina¬ 
tion” that conveys the sense of communal gathering), is distin¬ 
guished from its Greek counterpart, parakoi (those living near one 
another, as well being a term that references “resident aliens”). 

Criticism relates to a few omissions and deficiencies that some¬ 
what restricted or hindered the authors stated intent to describe 
how pre-revolutionary Russian Orthodoxy “worked”—and some¬ 
times how it did not. Conspicuous by absence are data and judg¬ 
ments about extreme Orthodox nationalists and the pogroms, for 
one, and the phenomenon of Rasputin, for another. The ample 
material describing the lay mind’s proclivity for superstitious 
thinking could have been bolstered by drawing from the vast repos¬ 
itory of scholarship on dvoeverie (Russian Christian/pagan syncret¬ 
ism). A minor copy editing note: The month and day of each reli¬ 
gious fixed-date feast day, as well as the seasonal occurrence of non- 
fixed holy days, should have been applied to the initial bare listing 
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of feasts (p. 132), thereby imparting to a reader a sense of the annual 
rhythm of Orthodox feasting. 

By the end of the book a reader can be confident of possessing a 
substantive education in the inner dynamics of a church contem¬ 
plating reform on the cusp of a historic revolution. In the chapter 
on icons it is demonstrated how in the Orthodox world certain sig¬ 
nificant and universally accepted icons serve as prototypes for 
copies to which various localized personal and communal stories 
are attached. Somewhat analogously, many of our contemporary 
religious concerns (e.g., church/state issues and the tension 
between centralizing and decentralizing ecclesial orderings) mirror 
those described in this significant historical work. Orthodox and 
non-Orthodox alike stand in need of being instructed by such 
history. 

—Joseph A. Loya, OSA 

Jennifer Jean Wynot. Keeping the Faith. Russian Orthodox 
Monasticism in the Soviet Union, 1917-1939. College Sta¬ 
tion TX: Texas A&M University Press, 2004. xv+235 pp. 

This study of a troubling, albeit turbulent period in Russian his¬ 
tory offers significant and sensitive insights into the Soviet period 
and regime. It complements and at the same time contributes to 
existing scholarship, which has thus far for the most part over¬ 
looked the central role of monasteries in this story. The suffering of 
persecution led to the emergence of an apocalyptic mood, which in 
turn contributed to a profound desire for the spiritual way. Wynot 
quotes Alexander Solzhenitsyn: “We overlook[ed] the fact that the 
sinful Orthodox Church had nonetheless nurtured daughters wor¬ 
thy of the first centuries of Christianity” (p. 136). 

In this regard, Wynot s book presents not only a contribution 
but also a correction to recent works by Sarah Davies ( Popular 
Opinion in Stalins Russia, 1997), Lynne Viola {Peasant Rebels 
Under Stalin, 1996), Brenda Meehan-Waters {Holy Women of 
Russia, 1993), and Sheila Fitzpatrick {The Cultural Front, 1992). 
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The material, which beyond archival research includes local and 
national newspapers, is organized chronologically. For the pur¬ 
poses of her study, the author compares two provinces, the more 
urban Moscow and the more rural Smolensk, where religious life 
was particularly intense and active. 

The authors scholarship is neither sensational nor emotional, 
emanating instead from an evident personal love for the period, the 
place, as well as her own profession. The writing is accessible, 
uncluttered by technical jargon. The work provides an invaluable 
introduction of a complicated world from the inside, rather than a 
cold exposition from the outside. She recognizes how the Ortho¬ 
dox world, particularly Russia, did not experience the Renaissance. 
In Russia, the Orthodox Church continued to exercise enormous 
influence over every aspect of cultural and social life. Monasteries 
proved formative for the broader population and the entire period. 
Moreover, the tradition of spiritual eldership, which in many ways 
is unique to the Orthodox world, plays an integral part in Russian 
spirituality. 

A large segment of society, including the conservative sector of 
the intelligentsia, was drawn to the monasteries, especially the 
Optina Pustyn. Wynot underlines the success of the brotherhoods 
in preserving monasteries and in defending church property. She 
also emphasizes the role of pious women and abbesses in maintain¬ 
ing the faith against antireligious campaigns. In addition, life in the 
city presented the opportunity for the development of an anony¬ 
mous urban monasticism. This “monasticism without walls” or 
“monasticism in the world” enjoyed success as a result of its secrecy. 
Other monks and nuns established communities or hermitages in 
caves and forests. In Leningrad, spiritual circles met in graveyards. 
There was even the phenomenon of “wandering” monks and nuns. 

At the same time, Wynot relates the tragedy wrought upon 
clergy and monasticism by the League of the Godless. Like most 
houses of worship, monasteries were reduced to factories and gar¬ 
bage dumps, asylums for the intellectually handicapped and other 
secular facilities. From 1932, monks and nuns were exiled and 
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incarcerated, in prisons and labor-camps, particularly in 
Kazakhstan and Siberia. Some monastics, almost always nuns, 
made the ultimate sacrifice for their spiritual elders or bishops, 
faithfully accompanying them into exile. For Wynot, this personal 
aspect and deeply spiritual element of monasticism accounts for 
the persistence and survival of the spiritual life in Russia during this 
period. 

As in Byzantium, the complex interaction between Church and 
State is a critical dimension that characterizes the early decades of 
the twentieth century. Newer research debunks the idea of a mono¬ 
lithic and omnipotent state, opening to criticism the “resistance” 
versus “accommodation” model, which is often accepted as a way 
of appreciating this period. Wynot prefers to adopt the model of 
adaptation, rather than of accommodation. She speaks of coopera¬ 
tion, rather than collaboration. In reading her study, it becomes 
clear that resistance is not only displayed - or even betrayed - insti¬ 
tutionally. It is sometimes more silently embodied in the resilience 
of popular prayer and spirituality. 

—John Chryssavgis 

Michael Plekon, Living Icons: Persons of Faith in the Eastern 

Church. Notre Dame, IN: University of Notre Dame Press, 

2002. xii+337 pp. $37.50 cloth, $18.00 paper 

In Living Icons Michael Plekon offers a selection of Orthodox 
lives—all but one near contemporaries of ours—which show forth 
the gospel in ways that are thoroughly consistent with Orthodox 
tradition and are at the same time distinctly modern forms of wit¬ 
ness. He begins with a profile of St Seraphim of Sarov, whose evan¬ 
gelical witness came at a time when institutional Orthodoxy was at 
a low point, and who radiated love and joy, transforming the lives 
of many. Plekon offers this as a prototype of Orthodox holiness and 
away of exhibiting the fullness of a Christianity that transcends the 
borders of Orthodoxy; a similar holiness can be seen in Francis of 
Assisi, who lived during an equally decadent period in Western 
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away of exhibiting the fullness of a Christianity that transcends the 
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Church history. Plekon then moves on to consider the lives of 
Sergius Bulgakov, Mother Maria Skobtsova, Lev Gillet, Paul 
Evdokimov, Gregory Krug, Nicholas Afanasiev, Alexander 
Schmemann, John Meyendorff, and Alexander Men. 

As Bishop Kallistos Ware notes in his afterword, others could be 
added to the list of witnesses to living Orthodoxy—he mentions, 
among others, St Silouan of Mount Athos and his disciple Archi¬ 
mandrite Sophrony—and no doubt Michael Plekon would agree. 
But I think he does well to concentrate on the array of lives pre¬ 
sented here. 

For one thing, many of these lives weave into one another. 
Sergius Bulgakov was Mother Marias spiritual father; Lev Gillet 
also worked with Mother Maria. Almost everyone here, with the 
exception of Alexander Men, served under the remarkable Metro¬ 
politan Evlogy of Paris. Much of the spirit which informs these lives 
springs from that remarkable time in Paris between the First and 
Second World Wars, during which there was a profound enrich¬ 
ment of Orthodox self-understanding as well as an unusually cre¬ 
ative period in Catholic and Protestant theology. Cross-fertiliza¬ 
tion was common: Western Christians were learning from the 
Fathers and the Eastern Church; Orthodox theologians learned 
from Catholic and Anglican scholarship, especially in the fields of 
liturgy and church history. (There is a PhD thesis here for some¬ 
one.) In any case, the excitement of those years has informed 
Orthodox theology from that period into our own, and a common 
sensibility can be found in all of these lives. It had a direct influence 
on Alexander Men, the youngest of the Orthodox witnesses 
presented here. 

The strength of this book is that the people profiled are Ortho¬ 
dox, and at the same time truly Western, exemplars of Orthodoxy 
within the context of the West. Plekon’s focus is also more on their 
spiritual lives and what these meant for their work—both intellec¬ 
tual and pastoral—than on their intellectual achievements, as 
impressive as these were. Although he gives a good account of 
Bulgakovs thought, he concentrates more upon his work as a priest 
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and his life of prayer. He stresses the compassionate works of Paul 
Evdokimov, and the Christian witness of the martyr Mother 
Maria. His emphasis in all of these portraits is on Orthodoxy 
within the modern Western context, and this is an urgent matter 
because of a fearfulness that seems to have become the tone of 
much Orthodox writing and ecclesiology in recent years. Plekon 
deals directly with this, and points out that some of the people he 
has singled out for praise have had their works burned in recent 
years by Orthodox fundamentalists. 

Although it is easy, faced with this fear-based Orthodoxy, to lose 
hope, Living Icons gives us reasons to find again in Orthodox tradi¬ 
tion the freshness of its Pentecostal vocation. He quotes 
Schmemann on the need to battle our accustomed, routine way of 
regarding the world. “Our fall, our sin, is that we take everything 
for granted—and therefore everything, including ourselves, 
becomes routine, depressing, empty.. .The eternal task of faith and 
of the Church is to overcome this sinful, monotonous habituation; 
to enable us to see once again what we have forgotten how to see; to 
feel what we no longer feel; to experience what we are no longer 
capable of experiencing. Thus, the priest blesses bread and wine, 
lifting them up to heaven, but faith sees the bread of life, it sees sac¬ 
rifice and gift, it sees communion with life eternal.” 

And there is this quote from Father Alexander Men: 

Only shortsighted people imagine that Christianity has al¬ 
ready happened, that it took place, say, in the thirteenth cen- 
tuiy, or the fourth, or some other time. I would say that it has 
only made the first hesitant steps in the history of the human 
race. Many words of Christ are incomprehensible to us even 
now, because we are still Neanderthals in spirit and morals; be¬ 
cause the arrow of the gospel is aimed at eternity; because the 
history of Christianity is only beginning. What has happened 
already, what we now call the history of Christianity, are the 
first half-clumsy, unsuccessful attempts to make it a reality. 

This sense of hope informs Living Icons', at the same time, Plekon is 
honest about the very human shortcomings of many of the people 
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profiled here and the institutional frailty of the Church within 
which they lived. These are not hagiographies, and they are valu¬ 
able precisely because they accept complication and human failing 
as part of the spiritual struggle. There are occasional moments in 
which we are given more than we really want or need to know 
about the subject at hand—this is an understandable feature of 
many books that are this deeply researched; you hate to let this 
hard-won nugget fall away—but for the most part Plekon conveys 
a clear sense of the persons profiled, their contexts, the difficulties, 
both internal and external, that formed them, and their signifi¬ 
cance for contemporary Orthodoxy. What is most important is 
that in a difficult time this is, in every sense, a profoundly encour¬ 
aging book. 

—John Garvey 
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